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THE 
TYRANT 


based on the teleplay 
by Walter Black 


ONE 


It was late summer. The days were still warm, but there was a hint of 
coolness in the evening air that warned of an end to the pleasant weather. 
Far away from the bustling cities, the changing of the seasons was marked 
more clearly, by the color of the foliage and the habits of the animals. In the 
country, one often felt closer to nature, at peace with oneself and with the 
world. The atmosphere encouraged contemplation and serenity. One went to 
the city for business, and to the country for tranquillity. This was often a 
mistake. 


A narrow, rutted road ran among the trees, following the curving path of 
a small creek. Great limbs of oak and maple trees overhung the road, and 
the leafy ceiling made the pathway seem like a cool green tunnel. Birds 
twittered in the trees, and bees buzzed lazily among the flowering shrubs on 
either side of the road. It was a peaceful scene, and a deadly one. 


The stillness of the picture was disturbed slightly by the gentle clopping 
of a horse, its rider walking it slowly through the forest. A horse and rider 
might well fit into this pastoral scene, but the rider was of gigantic stature, 
carried a rifle over one shoulder, and had a bestial, grizzled expression—he 
was a gorilla. The huge ape wore the black leather uniform of his kind, 
although he had removed his gauntlets and stowed them in the saddlebags 
thrown across the horse’s flanks. It was the standard uniform, worn 
throughout the ape empire by all police and military personnel, including 
the apes’ commander-in-chief, General Urko. The approaching gorilla was 
Lieutenant Daku, a local police officer. He was the principal aide to Aboro, 
the local chief of police. 

A fly settled on Daku’s brow. With a gesture of annoyance he batted it 
away. The warm weather, the traveling, and his duties had made Daku more 
irritable than usual. He grumbled as he reined in his slowly walking horse. 
The horse snorted and came to a halt in the middle of the deeply rutted dirt 
road. Daku turned in the saddle and looked back in the direction he had 
come from. For a few seconds there was nothing to see. Then a wagon 


appeared around a bend in the road. Daku waved to the uniformed gorilla 
driving the wagon. “Come on!” shouted the lieutenant. The gorilla driver on 
the wagon flicked his whip at the single horse pulling the vehicle, but said 
nothing in reply to his lieutenant. The horse did not increase its pace. Daku 
watched and waited impatiently, muttering under his breath. After a while 
the wagon had nearly reached the place in the road where Daku waited 
astride his horse. 


“Can’t you get that animal to move any faster than that?” asked Daku. 
Once more, the gorilla driver said nothing. Daku shook his head and gave 
his horse a light kick with his heels. The horse started forward. About a 
hundred yards further on, the road forked. Daku paused so that the wagon 
driver would be sure which fork the lieutenant had taken; Daku was not 
overwhelmingly impressed with the driver’s intelligence. Without looking 
back, Daku urged his horse along the right-hand fork. The wagon followed 
him. Daku was gratified to hear the rumbling of the heavy wagon’s wheels 
behind him. The driver had taken the correct way. Daku continued 
muttering to himself. 


Not far away, four human beings and one ape were hard at work together; 
this was somewhat strange for this time and this world. The humans and the 
ape—a chimpanzee—seemed to be working together in harmony and 
friendship. The ape was not supervising or shouting angry instructions; 
instead, he was laboring as hard as any of his companions. 


The chimpanzee, whose name was Galen, was an unusual individual in 
an unusual world. He had not been content to live his life according to the 
guidelines set down by the older and supposedly wiser apes. He had 
become interested in how the ape world had developed from its prehistory 
to its present level of sophistication. The apes in power controlled the 
schools and what was taught in them; Galen nevertheless had his private 
doubts. He became convinced that there was more to the story of the apes’ 
dominance than what he had been taught. These doubts, and a restless 
curiosity that sought to answer them, caused a great deal of trouble for 
young Galen. He ignored the warnings of his loved ones. Galen’s search for 
the truth took him, at last, too far; his actions could no longer be dismissed 
by the apes in power. Galen was branded a renegade, an exile from his own 
kind. 


At this time, a remarkable event occurred. Two human beings from the 
twentieth century appeared among the apes of this far-distant era. Alan 
Virdon and Pete Burke were astronauts whose spacecraft had become 
trapped in a storm of powerful and unknown forces. The astronauts were 
buffeted through space by giant stellar winds of unimaginable proportions. 
Their craft was barely able to stand the stress. Only seconds before they 
lapsed into unconsciousness, the men managed to trigger an automatic 
recall system, to guide the crippled ship back to Earth. This the rocket did— 
but somehow, due to the vortex of forces that had twisted the ship about like 
a cork on the ocean, when the astronauts found themselves on Earth, it was 
one thousand years after their original takeoff. They were on Earth, sure 
enough; it was the right planet but the wrong year. It was not the planet they 
had known. It was a planet of the apes. 


Virdon and Burke soon discovered that apes ruled the world and that 
humans had been reduced to a status only slightly above other animals. No 
official record remained of the time when human beings ruled the Earth. Yet 
once in a while, Virdon and Burke discovered scraps of their old lives, 
unofficial evidence that threw the highest ape leaders into a constant state of 
doubt and fear. For this reason, Virdon and Burke, potential leaders of a 
human slave revolt, were hunted across the face of the changed world. 


It was a happy coincidence that brought the astronauts and Galen 
together. They had much to learn from each other, and all three shared a 
growing friendship and mutual respect. They also shared many adventures 
as they sought to avoid capture by the gorilla police and their leader, 
General Urko. 


Galen, Virdon, and Burke were enjoying a quiet period after their weeks 
of fugitive running. They were staying with humans of their acquaintance, 
two brothers named Mikal and Janor. The five of them were bagging grain. 
The grain had been harvested and the edible portions had been separated 
from the rest. In front of the farm’s small barn, Janor and Mikal shoveled 
the grain from a large pile into gunnysacks; the astronauts and their 
chimpanzee companion closed and tied the filled sacks and stacked them in 
another pile. 


“This is hard work, sure enough,” said Janor, the older brother, “but it is 
much easier when you have friends to make the time go quicker.” 


Janor was large and extremely muscular. He was generally quiet and not 
easily aroused. To those who didn’t know him well, he seemed docile. 


He put down his shovel and walked over to the pile of bulging sacks. 
Janor walked with a limp, the result of an injury he had sustained years 
before. 

“We’re just glad to be able to repay you for your hospitality,” said Galen. 

“Hospitality that must be paid for isn’t hospitality,” said Mikal. He was a 
smaller man than his brother, but no less fit. His fiery disposition was the 
direct opposite of Janor’s quiet nature. 

“Well,” said Galen, “what I meant was—” 

“Wait a minute,” said Alan Virdon. “Look.” He stopped his work and 
pointed toward the road that ran past the brothers’ farm. In the distance, 
coming around a gradual curve in the road, was a group of mounted 
gorillas, uniformed and armed with rifles. One gorilla evidently the leader, 
rode ahead; after a moment it became clear to the human observers that 
behind him trailed a wagon driven by an enlisted soldier. 


Mikal turned to his brother Janor with an expression of disgust and 
hatred on his face. “Those are Aboro’s troops, for sure,” he said. He made 
no attempt to conceal his seething emotions. 


Janor turned to Virdon, Burke, and Galen. “Quick,” he cried. “Get into 
the barn. As long as our grain is out here, they won’t bother going inside.” 


It didn’t take the two astronauts and their chimpanzee companion long to 
understand Janor’s meaning. They made for the barn’s interior, stopped to 
take one quick look back, and then disappeared inside. Mikal and Janor 
knew that there was no use in pretending to work. They turned to face the 
oncoming wagon and rider. 

As Daku, the police lieutenant, rode up, he pulled back tightly on his 
horse’s reins. The animal made a grunting sound and pranced, but Daku’s 
firmness on the reins held the animal in check. He contemptuously stopped 
the horse as close to the two farmers as he could, looking down on Mikal 
and Janor with scorn. He took a list from a saddlebag and consulted it for a 
moment. 


“This, I suppose,” said Daku in a bored and haughty voice, “is what one 
might call the farm of Mikal and Janor, humans permitted by the 


graciousness of the ape government to pursue their pitiable activities.” He 
checked off the names on the list and turned toward the gorilla who had 
alighted from the wagon behind Daku. 


“Shall I begin, Lieutenant?” asked the soldier. 


Daku looked supremely contemptuous. Even though the soldier was 
another gorilla, a beast incomparably superior to the lowly humans in the 
farmyard, Daku could not restrain his natural impatience. “Yes, Hosson,” he 
said to the driver, “you may begin. If you didn’t begin, we would be here 
for the greater part of the day. And this isn’t the most pleasant place to 
spend the greater part of the day, is it, Hosson?” 


The driver was chastized. “No, sir,” he said. “No, Lieutenant. Ill begin.” 


“Begin what?” asked Mikal; his voice was filled with its accustomed 
hostility toward the ape rulers. 


Daku’s eyes gave a quick flick toward Mikal, barely noticing the 
existence of the human. There was no attention paid to Mikal’s reasonable 
question. There was no intention on Daku’s part to answer. Instead, the ape 
leader returned his eyes to the list he held in his hands. “Begin loading the 
grain,” he said to Hosson. “And don’t waste half the day doing it, either.” 


“Yes, Lieutenant Daku,” said the driver. 


In silence the two farmers watched the beginning of this now-familiar 
drama. In silence they watched as Hosson ambled clumsily toward the pile 
of loose grain and the sacks of already bagged grain. There seemed to be 
nothing to do; that was the situation on the ape world, particularly where its 
human inhabitants were concerned. 

Hosson walked over to the stacked sacks of grain and lifted one with a 
loud grunt. Even for the muscular gorilla, it was heavy. He carried the sack 
to the wagon and threw it in the back. Three more trips he made; three more 
sacks of grain joined the first in the gorilla’s crude vehicle. 

“All right,” shouted Mikal. Janor tried to hold his impetuous brother 
back, but it was already too late. Daku’s evil eyes jerked toward Mikal. 

“That’s enough!” Mikal shouted. “You’ve taken enough! How much do 
you want?” 

“Well,” said Daku imperturbably, “I have this list. And as much as this 
list says, well, that’s how much I take. And, oftentimes, because of my 


special police powers, I can tell the list how much it says. If you know what 
I mean.” 


Hosson pushed Mikal roughly out of the way; there was a minor scuffle, 
but Mikal quickly backed off. Any show of force against an ape meant 
instant death. Meanwhile, Daku was urging Hosson to load more of the 
grain onto the wagon. 


“No more!” cried Janor; even he at last realized the extent of the gorillas’ 
thievery. “You have already taken more than you’ve ever taken before!” 


“This time,” said Daku evenly, hatefully, “we are taking it all.” 


“There’ll be nothing left for us . . .” said Mikal, his voice trailing off into 
hopelessness. 


In the barn, Virdon, Burke, and Galen watched angrily but helplessly. 
Many times in the past they had witnessed similar scenes of cruelty and 
savagery by the apes. It had been rare indeed that the three companions had 
been able to do anything to stop it. Now, the situation appeared beyond 
salvation. The two astronauts and their chimpanzee friend rested at full 
length on the floor of the barn’s loft, peering down through a partially 
boarded-up window. They watched as Mikal hotheadedly stormed toward 
the gorilla soldiers, attempting to wrest a sack of the grain from the hands 
of Hosson. At this, Daku could control his arrogant contempt no longer. The 
human would have to be punished for his actions. From his place astride his 
horse, Daku drew his rifle, urged his horse closer to Mikal, and slammed 
the butt of the weapon against Mikal’s head. Mikal collapsed immediately 
and lay on the ground without moving. There was a muffled gasp from 
Galen in the barn. From Virdon and Burke there was only worried silence. 
It seemed to all three that Mikal might be seriously injured, possibly even 
dead. Still, there was nothing for the three fugitives to do. 


Janor moved a few steps forward toward his stricken brother, but stopped 
as Daku and Hosson both raised their rifles toward him. Burke half-raised 
his tall, dark-haired form from his hidden position in the barn until Galen 
placed a restraining arm on the astronaut’s shoulder. “This is no time to be 
playing hero, Pete!” whispered the chimpanzee. 


Below them, in the farmyard, Mikal had risen to his feet, stunned and 
somewhat dazed by the blow from Daku’s rifle. 


“Be thankful,” said Daku haughtily. “I could have just as easily shot you 
both for attacking a member of the police.” 


“Why—” began Mikal angrily, rubbing the sore and bleeding area where 
he had been struck. His brother caught his arm and silenced him once again. 


“Why didn’t I?” finished Daku. “It didn’t seem to me to be worth the 
expense of the rifle shells, at the time.” The police lieutenant turned his 
attention carelessly away from the humans and back to Hosson. “Hurry it 
up!” he cried at the luckless soldier. 


“I’m doing the best that I can, Lieutenant,” said Hosson in a near 
whimper. “These sacks are heavier than they look.” 


“And you are weaker than you look,” said Daku. “If that’s the best you 
can do, maybe we should have had these human scum load their own grain 
onto the wagon, except that they could hardly be trusted.” 


“T’m all finished, Lieutenant,” said Hosson. 


“Wonderful,” said Daku sarcastically. “I’m very proud. Once again we’ve 
demonstrated the overwhelming superiority of the simian race. My gorilla, 
Hosson, has accomplished what the two humans, working together, might 
have done in a quarter of the time.” 


Hosson tossed the final sack of grain onto the wagon. Left behind was 
only a scattering of loose grain, already beginning to disperse in the light 
breeze that blew across the courtyard. The remaining grain was too coarse, 
too unfit, and too unplentiful to be bagged by the brothers. The gorillas 
ignored it, but Mikal and Janor stared at it with almost unbearable sadness. 
It was all that remained of the labors of their entire spring and summer. And 
for the future... 


Hosson leaped into his seat at the front of the wagon and gathered up the 
reins. Daku wheeled his horse around, his business completed, his mind 
already considering the next human farm, the next collection of grain. 
“Move out!” called Daku. “We’ve got more farms to visit and the day is 
already half gone.” He turned again and faced the two farmers, who stood 
dejected and helpless in their farmyard. Daku frowned. “I will be back next 
month,” he warmed. 


“Next month?” cried Janor. It seemed impossible. What was left? 


Daku eyed the scattering pile of grain significantly. “With luck,” he said 
maliciously, “I have left you enough grain for one meal every two or three 
days!” His laughter was an evil thing to hear, and the three fugitives hidden 
in the barn did not miss the ringing notes of mockery which Daku failed to 
conceal. At last, the police lieutenant wheeled his horse around and 
followed Hosson and the wagon back onto the road. 


As soon as the wagon and lone rider were out of sight, Virdon led Burke 
and Galen in a dash from their place of concealment in the barn. Their only 
concern was for the well-being of their friends; they gave no thought to 
being discovered by the ape patrol. 


“Are you okay, Mikal?” shouted Virdon, as he crossed the distance 
between them. 


Mikal turned to face his friends, his expression one of mixed anger and 
helplessness. He only nodded, one hand still pressed to the place where 
Daku had slugged him. “I’m fine, I guess,” he said. “I'll live. Maybe.” He 
looked around the farmyard. Burke, Virdon, and Galen gazed with him. 


“They have left us only enough to starve on,” said Janor, his voice heavy 
with bitterness. 


“Surely the grain tax can’t be this heavy—” began Galen. 


“What tax?” asked Burke with heavy cynicism. “It looked like a plain, 
old-fashioned shakedown to me.” 


Janor nodded his head in agreement. “Aboro takes what he wants, when 
he wants it. He calls it payment for his protection.” 


Burke snorted derisively. “You’d think that after a couple of thousand 
years, they’d come up with a new name for that racket.” 


“People will be people,” said Virdon sadly, shaking his blond head. 

“Alan,” said Galen admonishingly. 

“Yeah,” said Virdon, “and apes will be apes.” 

“Every farmer in the district must pay,” said Mikal, spitting into the dust 
as a token of his hatred. 

“Aboro...” said Galen. “Was that the gorilla on horseback?” 

“No,” said Mikal, “that’s his lieutenant, Daku. Aboro is police chief of 
the district. He calls himself ‘Lord of the Apes.’ He has pretty much his 


own way out here in the far country.” 


“The rumor is that Aboro trades the grain for gold, but so far there’s been 
no proof. Even General Urko wouldn’t stand for one of his underlings 
taking graft like that,” said Janor. “Urko doesn’t have any love for humans, 
but he knows enough to keep from getting us into a mood for fighting 
back.” 


“You’re right, there,” said Virdon thoughtfully. “The problem is how to 
get the apes working against each other without getting the humans caught 
in the middle.” 


“The humans are caught in the middle,” said Mikal angrily. “We always 
have been, and we always will be.” 


“Not always,” said Burke, but his voice was so low that only Galen could 
hear him. The curious chimpanzee’s brow furled in thought, but he said 
nothing. 

Janor walked to the well nearby and the others trailed after him. For a 
long moment each was lost in his own thoughts. There was a tense silence 
as Janor drew water and took a long drink. He offered the water around to 
the others. Virdon took the wooden ladle and drank deeply himself. Then he 
spoke. 

“That wagon,” said Virdon thoughtfully. “It had so much grain in it. A 
man could almost keep up with it, if he were walking fast enough.” 

Burke stroked his chin, where a brown beard might have once been. 
“Yeah,” he said in an excited voice, “I was coming to the same conclusion. 
A good runner could probably pass the wagon by.” 

“That’s what I was thinking,” said Virdon. “That’s what you were 
thinking. That makes for a pleasant agreement.” 

Galen spoke up worriedly. “Not precisely unanimous, however,” he said. 
“T fail to see how a race, even if one could be arranged through the woods 
and the twisting trails, would help our friends here.” 

“Oh, that’s your trouble, Galen,” said Burke, laughing. “You just don’t 
think human enough.” 

“Once again, for the thousandth time,” said Galen, “I thank you humbly 
for that verdict.” 


“Anyway,” said Virdon, “we weren’t thinking of a race. We had more of, 
oh, an ambush in mind.” 

“Right,” said Burke. “It amazes me how alike we think.” 

“We had the same basic training,” reminded Virdon. 

“Did they teach you deceit and cunning there?” asked Janor with some 
amusement. 

There was silence for a moment. “Yeah,” said Burke, “I guess they did.” 
Everyone stared at him for a moment more; then all broke into amused 
smiles. 

“All right,” said Virdon briskly. “First things first. Any idea where Daku 
will go next?” He looked toward Mikal, who was still rubbing his throbbing 
head. 

“Probably to Darog’s farm,” said Mikal. “It will take them about two 
hours’ ride from here, particularly in the overloaded wagon that Daku’s 
driver is leading.” 

“Good,” said Virdon. “Now, are there woods the wagon will have to go 
through, like the ones around your farm here?” 

“Yes,” said Janor quickly. “The Great Forest. It’s much larger, much 
denser. Why?” 

“Because—” said Burke. 

“Because,” said Virdon, “that’s where we’ll be waiting for them!” 

“We’re coming with you!” cried Mikal. 

“No!” said Virdon, his voice cold and commanding. 

Janor protested the astronaut’s simple decision. “But this is our fight, 
Virdon—not yours! We can’t let you handle all of our battles for us. We 
have pride, we have anger, and we have our self-respect.” 

“Look,” said Virdon forcefully, trying to convince the aroused brothers, 
“if they catch us, well, we’ve been on borrowed time for quite a while 
anyway. We’ve been through this routine before, and I figure we must be 
getting good at it, or else we wouldn’t even be here. But you two, you’ve 
worked hard for your farm. If they catch you, what happens?” 

The answer came swiftly and chillingly from Mikal. “Death,” he said in a 
sullen voice. 


Burke took another drink of water and offered the ladle around again. 
There were no takers. “Our defense rests,” he said. 


The light which filtered down through the thick foliage of the trees was 
unlike the bright, warm sunlight that had bathed the three friends at the 
farm of Mikal and Janor. Burke, Virdon, and Galen had followed their 
scheme and secreted themselves in a part of the Great Forest, following the 
directions given them by the brothers. Virdon stood alone alongside the 
grassy lane that wound its way through the forest, a coiled rope in one hand. 
He stood unmoving, looking to one side. High above his head, Burke and 
Galen, only half-hidden by the leaves of a large tree limb, also stared in the 
direction from which they expected company momentarily. Suddenly Galen 
stiffened. His superior sense of hearing picked up a new and disturbing 
sound. “Someone’s coming!” he called down to Virdon. 


Virdon signaled that he understood, then made another sign that the two 
in the tree should retire further, to conceal themselves. Burke and Galen 
disappeared. Virdon stepped quickly behind another tree. There was a long, 
tense moment. Virdon waited, poised, his muscles almost aching. Then he, 
too, heard the sound. It was the noise of someone running. That was wrong. 
They were waiting for the distinctive clopping of horse’s hooves and the 
creaking of a wagon. Then, just in Virdon’s line of sight, into the small 
clearing the three fugitives had chosen, came Mikal. Panting from near 
exhaustion, he stopped and looked around. This was the area he had 
described in detail to Virdon. When the astronaut appeared silently from his 
hiding place, Mikal whirled in near panic. 


“Mikal!” cried Virdon, almost angrily. “What are you doing here?” 
“You know,” said Mikal. “I’ve come to join you.” 


Burke had followed the whole scene from above and leaned out along the 
tree limb. He, too, was upset by Mikal’s appearance. “No way, man!” he 
called down. “We’ve already been through all of that at least a dozen 
times.” 


Galen’s voice joined them. “What about Janor?” 


Mikal was slow in replying. “I told him that I was going into the village.” 
There was another slightly embarrassed pause. “I had to come. This is our 


fight.” 
There came a warning sound from above. “Shhh!” murmured Burke from 
his place among the leafy boughs. 


Everyone froze, Burke and Galen in the tree, Virdon and Mikal on the 
ground. They stood poised, listening, fearful. After a moment, the heavy 
noises of the approaching wagon broke the fragile stillness of the sunlit 
forest. 


“All right, that caps it,” said Virdon, grasping Mikal roughly by the arm. 
“Mikal, get up in the tree with Burke and Galen.” 


Mikal needed no second urging. He had decided to come and aid in the 
fight, but beyond that noble inspiration he had formed nothing in the way of 
a plan. From now on, he was at the mercy of his friends; at least they 
seemed to have some idea of a course of action. He climbed up the tree and 
out of sight among the leaves and branches. Virdon stepped back to his 
hiding place, out of sight. There was a long moment, during which the only 
sounds were the lumbering noises of the cart; then the steady hoofbeats of 
Daku’s horse were heard. Suddenly, at the other end of the clearing, Daku 
appeared, on horseback as before, but this time not even cantering. He was 
so sure of his invincibility in this, his own realm, that he had dropped even 
the most rudimentary of precautions. Behind him appeared the wagon, 
Hosson the gorilla trooper on the wagon seat, holding the reins. Seconds 
passed as Daku, the wagon close on his horse’s hooves, neared the spot 
where Virdon and the others hid. 


Virdon leapt from behind his tree trunk, catching Daku entirely by 
surprise. The astronaut whirled his homemade lasso around his head and 
then let it fly. The rope’s noose settled about the startled Daku’s head and 
shoulders. Virdon pulled the rope tight and the lasso grabbed Daku’s torso 
even more forcefully. With a single jerk, Virdon pulled the incredulous 
Daku from his horse. 

Meanwhile, Burke and Mikal had dropped from their tree limb right on 
top of Hosson, knocking the driver from his perch onto the ground, where 
he fell stunned and unconscious. 

“Need any help?” asked Burke. 


“No,” said Virdon, slightly out of breath, “it looks like this one is out 
cold.” 

Galen jumped down from the tree and climbed up onto the driver’s seat, 
picked up the reins and began to turn the wagon around. “We’d better 
hurry!” he cried. 

“Right!” answered Virdon. He turned to Mikal. “You see, Mikal,” he 
said, “you weren’t necessary in this battle. You could only have caused 
yourself trouble. From now on, I hope you follow your brother’s example a 
little closer.” 

“You won’t understand will you?” asked Mikal, eyes downcast; but his 
voice was filled with with suppressed resentment. 

“Forget it, forget it,” said Virdon. “I didn’t mean it to sound as harsh as it 
did. I just don’t want to see you taking unnecessary risks.” 


“T’ll have to decide whether or not they’re necessary,” said Mikal. 


Virdon decided to change the subject. “We’ll hide this grain in that cave 
you told us about. That’s the next order of business.” 


Mikal only nodded, still unsatisfied with Virdon’s reactions. 


“You tell the other farmers that they can reclaim their grain as soon as it’s 
safe,” said Virdon. 


Mikal clasped Virdon’s aim. “We’ll never forget you for this!” he said 
gratefully. 


“Forget it,” said Burke. “Saving the world is our business. We’ve decided 
to go into it full time.” 


Virdon clapped Mikal on the shoulder. He turned to see that Burke had 
run after the wagon, which Galen was already driving away. The two 
astronauts caught up to it quickly and both leapt aboard. Galen gave the 
reins another jerk and the wagon lumbered slowly away, back in the 
direction from which it had come. 


Mikal stood in place watching his friends, thinking his private and 
somewhat confused thoughts. He didn’t notice that, practically at his feet, 
the body of Daku stirred very slightly. The police lieutenant was regaining 
consciousness, but not yet moving noticeably. His eyes squinted as he 
looked after the wagon and his unknown assailants. His vision was blurry 


and out of focus. He could recognize nothing except the wagon, which 
seemed to be driven by an ape. 


After a moment, Daku’s vision cleared slightly. He still had barely 
moved, but his head had turned so that he could get a good view of the 
human who stood over him. Mikal still remained in place, watching his 
friends as they disappeared around a curve in the forest trail. Daku’s eyes 
narrowed as he studied the human, one whom he recognized well enough. 
Then, slyly, the gorilla’s eyes closed as though he were unconscious. 


“There were three humans,” cried Daku, “but the only one that I recognized 
was that troublemaker, Mikal. And I did recognize him. I’ve had dealings 
with him before.” 


Daku was standing before the large wooden desk of Chief Aboro, in the 
latter’s headquarters office. The desk was highly polished and virtually 
empty of objects—a symbol of Aboro’s authority and power. He called 
himself ‘Lord of the Apes,’ although in truth he was only a local official. 
But in this part of the ape empire, it was rare indeed for any superior officer 
to interfere with Aboro’s supreme judgments. 


Now Daku stood nervously before the desk of his chief. He knew that his 
story would not be received well. Nevertheless, there was nothing else to 
do; Aboro would learn the truth, one way or another. 


Aboro leaned over the bright surface of his desk, his leather uniform and 
the epaulets of his rank glistening in the desk’s reflection. “So,” he said, his 
voice deceptively soft, “two armed police guards—one of them my own 
trusted aide—allowed three mere humans—” (it is impossible to convey the 
huge amount of contempt which Aboro loaded onto the word “humans”) 
—‘“three mere humans, unarmed humans, to overpower my apes and steal a 
wagonload of my personal grain. Is that correct? Do I have the story 
principally as it happened, Lieutenant Daku?” 


Aboro’s voice grew gradually louder from the soft beginning, until at the 
finish he was virtually shouting, his words angry and voice deep with 
hatred. Daku shook nervously. He knew that he was in the gravest trouble 
of his career. His entire future depended on what happened in the next few 
moments. 


“Exactly, sir,” said Daku weakly. 
“A wagonload that would have brought me ten kilos of gold!” 


Daku shrugged, trying to appear calm. “I have explained, Chief Aboro, 
they surprised us—” 


“Surprised?” cried Aboro, half-rising from his seat, his fists clenched, his 
face knotted with fury. “My first instinct is to have you taken out and shot! 
But that won’t get me back my grain.” 


“No, sir,” said Daku, thinking about his potential execution and not 
thinking about Aboro’s grain at all. “Nor will that, however satisfying it 
might personally be for you, take care of your ‘payments’ in Central City 
this month,” continued Lieutenant Daku after a moment’s hesitation. His 
inspiration might just save his life, after all. To Aboro, the ten kilos of gold 
was the important factor. Daku had made his point. He only hoped that 
Chief Aboro would agree. 


Aboro frowned reflectively. “If the grain is not recovered,” he said 
slowly, “and if the outrageous theft is not punished, the humans may very 
well refuse to make any further contributions to me.” 


“Rest assured,” said Daku, calm now that the idea of his execution 
seemed to have been put at least temporarily to rest. “I will deal with Mikal 
myself. Quickly and harshly.” 


Aboro shook his head. Once again, his voice was fearsomely quiet. “I 
will take charge of this,” he said. 


Daku’s mood changed instantly. He became immediately silent and 
respectful. “By all means . . .” he said lamely. 


“Mikal will be made an example of,” said Aboro fiercely. “But not before 
he has told us where he and his companions have taken my grain!” 


The next day, under a bright sky and a warm sun, five uniformed gorilla 
soldiers rode at breakneck speed along a broad, rutted road through the 
rolling countryside: Police Chief Aboro, the self-styled ‘Lord of the Apes’; 
his lieutenant, Daku; and three armed gorilla soldiers. Aboro led the way, 
his expression one of mixed expectation and hatred. The gorillas did not 
speak and they did not stop to rest their mounts. They rode as though the 


fate of their careers rested on the outcome of their mission. For the soldiers 
and for Daku, at least, this was painfully true. 


There was a hidden cave; Mikal had mapped its location for Virdon, Burke, 
and Galen. The wagon which the three fugitives had stolen from the apes 
was backed up to the cave mouth as close as possible. Galen, Virdon, and 
Burke were working desperately to unload the sacks of grain quickly. Their 
main desire was to remove all sources of evidence as soon as they could. 
Finally, after a great deal of work and sweat, the last sacks were handed 
down from one of the three to the others, and deposited inside the cave. The 
three friends at last were able to straighten up and relax from their arduous 
task. 


“That’s a relief,” said Burke. 

“T’m glad that’s all over,” said Galen. 

“Tt isn’t all over,” said Virdon simply. 

“Have you noticed,” said Burke to the chimpanzee, “that when Alan is in 
charge, the job usually takes three times as long to finish?” 

“I’ve noticed that,” said Galen. “I assumed that was another strange, 
inexplicable human trait.” 

“You may also have noticed,” said Virdon with some humor, “that when 
I’m in charge the job finishes up in better condition.” 

“No,” said Burke, “I hadn’t noticed that.” 

“T have nothing to add,” said Galen. 

“All right, knock it off,” said Virdon. “Let’s hide the entrance.” 

All three began dragging branches and limbs, many heavy with leaves, 
toward the cave mouth. They were preparing to disguise the cave 
completely from view. Before this job could be completed, however, Pete 
Burke interrupted. “Hey, Alan,” he said curiously. 

Virdon looked over at his friend with a puzzled expression. 

“We’ve been here before,” said Burke. “About a thousand or two years 
ago, to be exact. I’m losing track. I mean, it looked a little different then, 
but . . .” He stopped, stood up straight, looked around the scene, then 


nodded his head in a definite manner. “See anything familiar about that 
mountain?” he asked. 


He pointed toward a distant, pointed, oddly shaped hill. Virdon and 
Galen followed his gaze. 


Virdon thought for a moment. “It does look familiar, I suppose,” he said, 
“but—” 


“No ‘buts,’ pal. That’s Jennings’ Nose!” 


“That is what?” asked Galen, completely confused and left out of his 
friends’ conversation. “I beg your pardon, Pete ” 


“Edwards Air Force Base,” said Burke. “And our C.O. was a Major 
Jennings, and he had a nose on him you could hang laundry on!” 


Virdon laughed. “One of the cadets named that hill after him, in honor of 
the similarity.” 

“Which,” said Galen sourly, “I would imagine, your superior officer 
found less than amusing.” 


“True, true,” said Burke. “Commanding officers haven’t changed much 
in the last few centuries. It’s a good thing that Jennings never found out 
whose idea it was.” 


Burke’s smile vanished as Virdon chucked a small stone at him. Their 
merriment lasted a few seconds longer, but ended in a mutual sigh. 


“Brings back memories, doesn’t it, Alan?” asked Burke. 


“Yeah,” said Virdon, suddenly businesslike again. “Too many things do. 
Let’s finish up.” They turned back to their chore of camouflaging the cave 
mouth. 


While Virdin, Burke, and Galen were having their short rest period, 
Aboro and his men were pounding toward them along the road. 


At the very same moment, some distance away, Mikal and Janor were 
hard at work also, tending to chores inside their barn. Janor was mending 
the handle of the crude hand plow used on the farm; Mikal stood alongside 
him. 

“I know I should have told you, Janor,” said Mikal with a guilty 
expression, though his voice was ever so slightly defiant, “but it turned out 


all right. You should have seen the other farmers. If they could vote, they’d 
elect Virdon and Burke prefects!” 


“Dead prefects, if the apes have anything to say about it,” said Janor 
unhappily. “Are you sure the gorillas didn’t see you? You’re sure?” 


“Positive!” said Mikal. “There were only the two of them and they were 
both out cold.” 


Mikal’s words were cut short by the sudden sound of hoofbeats 
approaching. The noise drew the attention of the brothers. They exchanged 
looks of apprehension; the horses sounded as if they were in the farmyard. 


Janor and Mikal ran from the barn, but stopped short. There, before them, 
were five mounted gorillas, all with rifles drawn and pointed at them. There 
was nothing either human could do. Never before had either man felt so 
close to death. Aboro and his crew swept down on then, their rifles never 
wavering. 


As Aboro and Daku reined up, the two humans stiffened. It was their 
only sensible response. They stood their ground. The three gorilla troopers 
dismounted, covering Mikal and Janor with their rifles. 

“Aboro?” said Janor with great respect. “What do you want here? Your 
troops already have all our grain. Ask your lieutenant, Daku.” 

“That is the grain which you took back and have hidden somewhere,” 
said Aboro in a sinister voice. 

There was a curt gesture from Daku, and a gorilla trooper moved into the 
barn. 

“There’s nothing in there!” cried Mikal. 

“We’|l find it,” said Aboro coolly. 

“And how we find it is up to you,” said Daku in a threatening manner. 
The vicious gorilla officer gestured again, and a second trooper dismounted, 
hurried up behind Mikal, seized the bewildered man’s arm, and twisted it up 
painfully behind his back. Mikal gave an involuntary cry of pain. 

“Talk!” shouted Aboro, his expression calm and confident, a complete 
contrast from the near-crazed face of Daku. “Who were the other humans 
who helped you in the grain theft? I’ll have the truth, one way or the other!” 


Mikal remained silent. It would take more than a twisted arm to make 
him reveal the names of the other farmers who had had their stolen grain 
returned. The gorilla twisted Mikal’s arm further. Mikal grimaced, tears 
forming in the corners of his eyes. Still he said nothing. 


“This goes beyond stubbornness,” said Daku with disgust. “This is the 
kind of stupidity we have come to expect from humans. It would be so easy 
for this creature to spare himself—” 


Daku was cut off by a wave from Aboro. The police chief was not 
interested at all in his lieutenant’s speculations. “He will talk. Then he will 
be shot.” There were a few seconds of sickening tension. “Take him,” said 
Aboro without raising his voice further. “In fact, take both of them.” 


For the first time, Janor reacted to what was happening in his farmyard. 
He didn’t believe that active resistance could be of any benefit—and against 
five armed gorillas, he was probably correct. But now things had taken an 
unexpected and drastic turn. He leapt for the gorilla who was holding 
Mikal; with one sharp swing of his arm, Janor had knocked the burly beast 
to the ground. “Run, Mikal!” cried his brother. 


Mikal took one quick look at the situation and knew that it had become 
desperate. He had no idea what to do, and his brother’s words activated 
him. He began running toward the woods. The gorilla whom Janor had 
flung to the ground rose to one knee, aiming his rifle at Janor. Quickly, the 
farmer kicked out, just as the trooper was about to fire. The barrel of the 
rifle jerked away as the shot fired. The noise of the explosion in the quiet 
country yard startled both Aboro’s and Daku’s horses, which began to rear. 
The two ape leaders had all they could do to bring their beasts back under 
control. Janor swung his huge fist again and hit the trooper on the jaw, then 
grabbed the rifle. With one mighty clout, Janor brought the rifle’s stock 
down on the side of the trooper’s head. He flung the rifle aside and, like his 
brother, began running for the woods. 


The sound of the shot and the subsequent fighting had aroused the 
curiosity of the trooper who had been dispatched to search the barn. He 
came running out and spotted Janor sprinting for the woods, one of his 
comrades lying injured on the ground, and his two leaders still having 
difficulty managing their horses. Without waiting for orders, the trooper 
took his rifle and aimed at the back of the fleeing Janor. He fired one shot, 


then another. Janor appeared to be hit by the second; he crumpled to the 
ground, where he lay motionless. 


Mikal, meanwhile, had been aware of all the battle sounds behind him. 
The sound of the shots, however, made him stop his headlong flight and 
look back toward their farmyard. His expression changed to horror as he 
realized that his brother had been hit. “Janor!” he cried. 


Aboro had finally quieted his horse, which stood placidly beside the body 
of the fallen gorilla trooper. Calmly, almost without emotion, Aboro drew 
his pistol from its holster, raised it, aimed, and fired. 


The shot split the silence that had reformed over the countryside. Mikal 
heard it at the same moment that he felt a horrible pain. He spun around as 
though he were a puppet jerked on a string. He fell dead, shot cleanly 
through the chest. Aboro’s expression did not change. He slowly returned 
his pistol to his holster, giving some thought to the old maxim that said if 
you wanted something done, you had to do it yourself. Nevertheless, the 
circumstances here at the human’s farm were an empty victory for the 
proud gorilla who called himself ‘Lord of the Apes.’ There were apparently 
two more humans eliminated, but the precious grain that Aboro desired had 
not been found. There was little more to be done. Aboro kicked his horse 
and started it walking toward the road. He glanced back over his shoulder to 
his subordinates. “Burn this farm to the ground. That and the death of these 
two criminals might teach the other humans.” 


Daku, on his steadied horse, watched as the two troopers lifted the 
unconscious body of the third gorilla soldier to his horse. Janor and Mikal 
lay where they had fallen. All else was stillness. The late summer noises of 
the woods and the farmland returned to lend a false note of peace to the 
scene. 


A few moments later, that scene was disturbed one last, fearful time. The 
barn and the house that Mikal and Janor had built and protected so jealously 
became first smoking torches in the mild breeze, then leaping, raging blazes 
that drove the apes away from the heat and smoke. The outlines of the 
buildings became lost in the turmoil of the conflagration and then the 
wooden structures succumbed. With loud crashes, the final remnants of the 
brothers’ lives fell to the ground. Everything was smoking ruin. Aboro 


allowed himself a small, contented smile. Then the apes rode away on other 
business. 


Virdon, Burke, and Galen were cautiously making their way up over a rise 
on their way back to the farm. They had worked hard that day, but their 
labor had been well-rewarded by the gratitude of the farmers. Now, though, 
Alan Virdon, who was taking his turn leading the others, stopped, puzzled. 
He raised an arm to halt his friends; then, without a word, he pointed ahead 
of their path. 


Smoke in thick ugly clouds was rising above the ridge. From their 
vantage point the astronauts and the chimpanzee could see nothing else. But 
their imaginations were working furiously. Without the need for an order, 
the three ran over the ridge and down toward the farm. At once, everything 
was visible to them. The smoking farm buildings, now nothing more than 
blackened ruins, and the two bodies lying in the clearing told the entire tale. 


“Oh, no; oh, my God, no,” whispered Burke. Virdon and Galen were too 
occupied with their own thoughts to add anything more. 


They increased their pace and in a little more than a minute were at the 
scene. Virdon and Galen knelt by Janor; Burke examined Mikal. Virdon 
looked with some degree of expertise at the wound Janor had suffered. 
There was a nasty-looking crease along Janor’s forehead above one 
eyebrow. Unexpectedly, as Virdon held Janor’s head, the farmer gave a 
groan. He wasn’t dead. Virdon’s expression turned to one of shock, then 
joy. “He’ll be okay,” said the blond man to his ape friend. “We’|l make sure 
of it. The bullet only grazed his thick skull here, the lucky devil.” 


Janor gave another groan and tried weakly to sit up. Virdon restrained 
him gently. “Don’t try to move yet, Janor,” he said. “We really don’t know 
the extent of your injuries.” 

In a weak voice, Janor gasped, “M-Mikal.. .” 

Virdon looked over his shoulder, where Burke was tending Janor’s 
younger brother. “Pete?” he called. 


Burke looked up, caught Virdon’s eye, and, with a grim expression, 
shook his head. Mikal was dead. 


Janor did not catch any of this byplay. He had fallen, wounded, before 
Aboro had so coldbloodedly murdered Mikal. “Where is my brother?” he 
asked. 


“T’m sorry, Janor,” said Virdon simply. 


Janor’s face did not change expression for a moment, as though Virdon’s 
quiet apology were too difficult to understand. Then, slowly, the burly man 
changed, as hopelessness twisted his features. This emotion was quickly 
replaced by a desire for vengeance. 


Much later, the grave had been dug. Mikal’s body had been interred 
without even the comfort of winding sheets or coffin. The dirt and the sod 
had been carefully replaced, but nothing, not the slightest mound, marked 
the spot. Janor was on his knees at the grave’s edge. Virdon, Burke, and 
Galen stood behind him, their eyes downcast, their hands folded in front of 
them. 


Janor’s hand traveled absently to the crude bandage he wore on his head. 
“T blame myself, Mikal,” he said, as though there were no others present. “It 
was I who caused them to shoot. It was I who told you to run, when I 
should have known those apes would never let you escape. I caused your 
death.” 


Virdon reacted sharply to Janor’s words. He realized the frame of mind 
that the farmer was working himself into. “That isn’t so, Janor!” he said 
urgently. “They would have shot him anyway. And you, too. You know 
that.” 


Janor, still kneeling, turned a little towards his three friends. But he 
looked as though he had not heard Virdon’s words. “Did you know when 
Mikal was very young I played a game with him?” he asked. “A game 
where he was all grown up and free, where humans, were equal to apes. 
That game turned into a dream, and like a fool I encouraged that dream. A 
hopeless dream. A dream that ended here.” 


“Janor,” said Virdon softly. 


Janor again appeared not to hear the astronaut, so caught up was he in his 
memories. 


“Janor,” repeated Virdon. 


Janor turned and saw the three fugitives, their expressions full of 
sympathy. Nevertheless, he turned back to the grave without a word to his 
friends. “I promise you revenge, Mikal!” he cried in a voice suddenly 
grown hard and cruel. “I promise you Aboro’s life in exchange for yours! 
At least I can give you that much. At least I can try to make it up to you.” 


Janor bowed his head for a moment. Neither Virdon, Burke, nor Galen 
said anything, although Janor’s words worried them deeply. Then Janor 
gave a deep sigh and rose to his feet, turning again toward his friends. His 
face was still angry. 


“You have been good friends,” said Janor slowly. He did not have the 
quickness of mind that his dead brother had always shown; it was difficult 
for Janor to speak his thoughts. “But now I must do what has to be done. 
Alone.” 


Burke pushed forward slightly, reaching to take Janor’s arm. The farmer 
avoided him. 


“What are you thinking, Janor?” asked Burke. “Are you trying to make 
sure that this time you get yourself killed, too?” 


“T will gladly die if I can take Aboro with me.” 


Galen raised a hand and spoke. “There has to be a better way,” he said. 
“Janor, you haven’t done much thinking about this plan of yours. It is too 
soon, too soon after Mikal’s death. You should take time, cool off, be 
thoughtful about what you want to do. It will gain you nothing, or Mikal 
nothing, or the other human farmers nothing if you waste yourself in a 
foolish act. Aboro may be police chief here but he doesn’t run the district. 
Go to your prefect. He’Il see that justice is done.” 

“Ape justice!” cried Janor with utter contempt. There was so much hatred 
in the word that even Galen felt included. “You’ve seen ape justice at work 
already, right here. Do you think things will be any different anywhere else? 
Have they ever been?” 

“Yes, Janor,” said Virdon, remembering some of their previous 
adventures, “sometimes they are.” 

Janor chose to ignore Virdon’s remark. “Laws are for apes, not humans. 
If I went to Prefect Augustus, he’d throw me in jail and I’d wind up back in 


Aboro’s hands. Do I have to paint a picture of what would happen to me 
then?” 


“Augustus?” asked Galen with some surprise. “Did you say that the 
prefect of this district is named Augustus?” 


“Yes,” said Janor. “I have never had much to do with him, but he is like 
all apes. All apes are alike.” 


Galen flinched. “I’m truly sorry you feel that way, Janor,” said the 
chimpanzee. “But my point is that Augustus is my cousin. More accurately, 
he’s my third cousin, on my mother’s side. We grew up together. We played 
together and went to school together. The last that I’d heard of him, he had 
some minor post in Central City. Well, well.” Galen looked quickly at the 
members of his group. “Augustus is sure to help us.” 


“Where apes are concerned,” said Janor, “none of them is sure to do 
anything, except hurt humans whenever possible.” 


“T really hate to remind you,” said Burke with a trace of irritation in his 
voice, “but the fellow who has just been trying to help you is an ape. A 
chimpanzee, and a regular nice fellow.” 


Janor was silent for a moment. “I apologize, Galen. I hope you can 
understand my feelings today.” 


“That’s all right,” said Galen. 


“Look,” said Burke to the chimpanzee, “about this cousin of yours, 
Augustus. Aren’t you taking a lot for granted? A lot of time has passed 
since you were children together. And your own situation has changed as 
much as his, though not for the better.” 


Galen laughed softly. “I know Augustus as well as anyone in the world. I 
know that his personality will not have altered. Augustus has a highly 
developed sense of justice. You can trust him, believe me.” 


“T trust no ape—except for you, Galen,” cried Janor. “I think it’s just 
foolishness for me to place myself in the hands of my greatest enemies. 
There’s only one thing that apes like Aboro understand—death!” 


“Look at it this way,” said Virdon. “If you try killing Aboro and, 
successful or not, you are identified, the apes will make an example of your 
whole village and every farm in the district. Their revenge will be too 
hideous to imagine.” 


There was a long pause while everyone present tried to imagine that 
unleashed flood of hatred which Virdon had called merely “hideous.” The 
word was actually mild, compared with what the three humans and the 
chimpanzee knew would happen. The scene at Janor’s farm would be 
repeated dozens, scores, hundreds of times across the entire district. 


“Please,” said Galen in a pleading tone, “give us a chance, Janor. Just one 
chance. There is justice for humans. You’!] learn. Have we done anything to 
destroy your confidence in us? Will you not accept our advice now?” 


There was another pause, while Janor considered Galen’s proposition. It 
was evident that Janor was deeply moved by the still-fresh memories of his 
brother’s death, by his desire for revenge, and by the arguments of his 
friends. Finally, simply, he said, “Very well.” 


Virdon, Burke, and Galen relaxed visibly. The moment of crisis had 
passed. 


“Until sundown tomorrow,” said Janor. “More than a full day. That is 
how much time I will give your ‘justice.’ But at sundown tomorrow if 
Aboro is still free, I will come looking for him—to bring him my justice.” 
Janor pounded a fist into his open palm and looked around the group. No 
one said a word. 


TWO 


The village of Hathor resembled many other villages in its district. Wooden 
houses, shops, and official buildings lined the dusty street. Apes of all three 
varieties traveled back and forth on business of their own. Humans, most on 
errands of their ape masters, hurried by with concerned expressions, careful 
not to disturb any of their ape superiors. 


On this day, there was quite a large number of humans about, watched 
closely by two or three gorilla police who patrolled the village. Into this 
quiet but subtly tense scene strode Galen, as though he were not a famous 
fugitive ape, a renegade hunted far and near across the entire landscape of 
the ape empire. Behind him, their eyes downcast as though they were 
obsequious servants, walked Burke and Virdon. It was a disguise they had 
adopted many times in the past. 


Galen stopped abruptly. “There,” he said. “That is the District 
Headquarters.” 


“Okay,” said Virdon. “Pete and I’ll mingle with the other humans. But 
we’ ll keep as close to your cousin’s building as we can.” 


Galen smiled, gave a half-wave, and continued on toward the 
headquarters building. Their plan had begun. 


Inside the prefect’s office, Augustus, a chimpanzee like Galen, was 
working furiously at his cluttered desk. He muttered to himself as he 
scribbled across page after page of work. Suddenly, there was a knock on 
the door. The sound irritated Augustus slightly, interrupting his work and 
his concentration. Without raising his head, he said, “Yes, yes! Come in, 
come in!” His voice was harried, preoccupied, and just a little pompous. 
The door opened, and Galen entered. 


Augustus still hadn’t looked up. “Yes, yes? State your business, please.” 


“T wish to report a theft,” said Galen. He was half-grinning, anticipating 
the moment when Augustus would recognize him. “Two apples stolen from 


a tree belonging to a human farmer. The culprits were seen running from 
the scene. Two chimp teenagers approximately fourteen years of age—” 


At this point Augustus looked up, and his mouth opened in surprise. He 
dropped his pen from his shaking hand. “Cousin Galen!” he cried. 


“Cousin Augustus,” said Galen happily. “Or rather, should I say ‘Prefect’ 
Augustus?” 


Augustus rose from behind his littered desk and came around to meet his 
cousin. The two relatives clasped hands joyfully in the middle of the office. 


“This is a... Surprise,” said Augustus. 


“You mean something closer to shock, don’t you, cousin?” asked Galen. 
“T’m sure you get simple surprises almost every day.” 


Augustus nodded soberly. “I will confess that I hadn’t expected you to 
walk in and—” Augustus broke off suddenly, his expression becoming 
worried. “Galen,” he said, “what were you thinking of, coming in here? A 
fugitive, with two humans?” 


“We must have a long discussion about all that another time, cousin,” 
said Galen wearily. “But right now—” 


“T always told you that your impulsive nature would one day land you in 
trouble.” 


“That’s funny,” said Galen, smiling. “When you were lecturing me about 
being impulsive, you never mentioned that time when I allowed myself to 
be caught by that human farmer so that you could make good your escape.” 


Augustus laughed aloud. “True, true,” he said. “You never once held that 
against me.” The prefect sighed. “Those were the days, eh, cousin Galen? 
Carefree, happy.” 

“Yes,” said Galen, “not like now. Which is why I am here. I need your 
help, Augustus.” 


Augustus slapped his cousin’s shoulder and returned to his seat behind 
his desk. When he spoke, there was a trace of humor in his voice. 
“Somehow I didn’t think you had come in here to give yourself up,” he 
said. 


Galen went straight to the point. He knew that Virdon and Burke were 
vulnerable outside. “It’s your chief of police, Aboro. Are you aware that he 


is robbing the district’s farmers on a very regular, monthly schedule?” 
Augustus looked stunned. “No!” he said. 


Galen nodded his head forcefully. “I assure you that it’s true. We’ve 
watched him in operation. What he does with the grain he takes I have no 
idea, but he is rapidly reducing the farmers to absolute poverty! That says 
nothing about the methods he’s using, which are turning the humans of your 
district into fearful, mindless slaves of Aboro’s terror tactics. And just 
yesterday he brutally murdered one of them for daring to defy him, while 
my two friends and I watched him burn their farm to the ground.” 


Augustus shook his head through all of Galen’s speech. This information 
was new to him and very difficult to accept. “I’m finding this all hard to 
believe, Galen, as much as I trust you.” 


“There is proof,” said Galen. “The dead man’s name was Mikal.” Galen 
went on to tell Augustus everything that had occurred during the tragic hour 
the day before. 


Meanwhile, as Galen tried desperately to convince his cousin of the true 
situation, Virdon and Burke lounged outside the prefect’s headquarters, 
trying to appear as inconspicuous as possible. This was difficult for two 
humans not on any apparent business. 


“Do you think his old cousin turned against him, Alan?” asked Burke 
worriedly. “Arrested him, maybe? Maybe we should check—” 


“Oh, oh,” said Virdon. As Burke turned inquiringly, Virdon gestured 
down the main street of the village. The two men watched for a few seconds 
as two mounted gorillas, uniformed in black leather, armed with pistols and 
rifles, rode slowly into town. As they drew nearer, it became clear that the 
apes were Aboro and his lieutenant, Daku. 


“Yeah,” said Burke. “Oh, oh. Trouble.” 
“There’s not a whole lot we can do now,” said Virdon. 
“Mainly disappear,” said Burke. 


“Out of sight,” said Virdon. “T’ll have to warn Galen.” Burke moved 
around the corner of the building and Virdon hurried through the front door. 
Not more than half a minute later, Aboro and Daku, having seen nothing, 
suspecting nothing, casually dismounted in front of the prefect’s 
headquarters. They tied up their horses at the hitching post there, surveyed 


the street with the air of habitual lords among underlings, and swaggered 
toward the building. 


Augustus was still having his debate with Galen while all of this was 
occurring. It was so strange to him that he was laboring to understand. “If 
what you’ve told me proves to be accurate,” he admitted at last, “I can 
promise you that Aboro will be severely punished, Galen.” 


“Thank you,” said the chimpanzee. “That’s all we were looking for. We 
promised Janor justice.” 


Both Galen and Augustus tumed in alarm as Virdon burst through the 
door. “What—?” began Augustus, but Virdon, panting, cut him off with a 
wave of a hand. 


“Is it Janor?” asked Galen. “He promised us more time.” 

“Gorillas!” cried Virdon, almost panic-stricken. “Heading this way! No 
time!” 

Augustus was, of course, astounded to be addressed in this manner by a 
human being. Galen introduced the man. “This is my friend, Alan Virdon,” 
he said. 


Augustus didn’t answer. He was an intelligent ape and he was already 
reacting to Virdon’s words. He hurried to his window and looked out onto 
the street. “Aboro!” he cried. “He mustn’t find you here.” 


“That’s a vast understatement,” said Galen angrily. 


“Quickly!” said Augustus. “Behind the curtain. Both of you. It’s not 
much, but there’s no time for anything else.” He indicated the green curtain 
drawn over the back part of the office, giving the prefect a small private 
area in the rear. Virdon and Galen were no sooner behind it, the curtain 
falling back into place hiding them, when the door of the office opened and 
Aboro strode in, followed by Daku. 


Augustus rose from his desk again. He was evidently very nervous and ill 
at ease. “Well, well,” he said weakly. “Aboro. How...I1... well, this is a 
surprise. I hadn’t expected to see you until your monthly circuit. Come in, 
come in.” 

Aboro laughed. The sound made Augustus even more uncomfortable, 
because he had no idea in the world why the police chief should be 
laughing. “As even you can tell, Prefect,” said Aboro, emphasizing the 


word in an ugly manner, “I already am in.” Aboro gave another grumbling 
laugh. “As a matter of fact, I am in, and you are out. Am I not correct, 
Lieutenant Daku?” 


“Yes, sir!” cried Daku. “Just as you say. A very neat turning of words.” 
“What do you mean?” asked Augustus. 


Aboro walked up to Augustus’ desk and reached inside his leather 
uniform. He came out with a brown parchment document which he slapped 
down on the desk, spilling several other papers to the floor. “Read it,” said 
Aboro in a commanding voice. “Even you should be able to understand it.” 


Augustus was beginning to shake with suppressed rage; this was no way 
for a mere chief of police to speak to the prefect of a district. Augustus 
picked up the official-looking paper, unrolled it, and began to read. “It is 
from the Supreme Council itself,” he murmured to no one in particular. 


“Read further, Augustus,” said Aboro languidly. 


Augustus looked up at Aboro, for the first time feeling a sense of 
trepidation. He gazed back at the parchment. “ ‘To Prefect Augustus, 
Greetings’,” he read “ ‘Know all apes, by these present, that reposing 
special trust in our loyal servant, Police Chief Aboro, you are herewith 
recalled to Central City. After reporting to the Supreme Council, you will 
be reassigned to the province of Dorvado. Also, in accordance with this 
change of status, we herewith appoint the aforesaid Aboro new Prefect of 
your District, with all rights and privileges which appertain to such a 
promotion, all to be effective as soon as possible, with a minimum of 
delay.’ ” Augustus finished reading the paper, but he stared at it in mute 
fury for several seconds. Aboro stared, waiting for some kind of reaction. 
Finally, Augustus looked up, evidently shaken to his core. “This cannot 
be!” he said. “I have done an exemplary job here. I have not been given one 
inkling that they were displeased with me.” 


Aboro laughed again. “That is not the point at all, friend Augustus. As far 
as your work here, it has not proven so difficult, has it? I mean, I don’t 
doubt that even a human could be trained to fill your functions. Any mouse 
can shuffle papers. It takes strength, however, to govern a district. Govern. 
That is the key word, and that is where the Supreme Council may feel you 
have fallen down.” 


Augustus was still stunned by the implications of the order. “But 
Dorvado!” he said plaintively. “That is a wild, mountainous place—” 


Aboro sighed, wishing that he could be far from this tedious, boring 
chimpanzee. He much preferred the simple, brutal ways of his fellow 
gorillas. “The Council probably feels that you can do less harm out there,” 
he said cruelly. Then he swaggered to the door. He put one hand on the 
latch, then turned back to face the prefect. “I am in no hurry to move into 
this office, Augustus. I am trying to be reasonable. Still, the situation 
demands an orderly transfer of authority. Anytime within the next two 
hours or so will suffice.” Then Aboro was gone, and the smirking 
Lieutenant Daku followed. The door slammed behind them. 

“That’s pretty incredible,” said Virdon, emerging from his hiding place. 

“I’m sorry, Augustus,” said Galen. 

“T can do nothing for you now, cousin. You heard,” said Augustus. Galen 
nodded. 

“Dorvado,” mused Virdon. “That’s like Siberia.” 

“Where?” asked Galen. Virdon didn’t reply. 

“T can only offer advice now,” said Augustus. “You and your human 
friends get out of this district as fast as you can. Aboro is vicious.” 

Virdon was giving thought to another aspect of the matter. “Isn’t this a 
little unusual?” he asked. “I mean, I thought that gorillas were pretty much 
reserved for military and police duties. That has been our experience.” 

Galen nodded. “Administrative positions have always been filled by our 
kind.” 

Augustus stroked his chin thoughtfully. “I must give Aboro credit,” he 
said regretfully. “It must be that he has powerful friends on the Council.” 

Galen stepped forward and grasped his cousin’s shoulder in a solicitous 
gesture. “I am truly sorry, cousin, not only for the failure of our plans, but 
for what this means to you. My good wishes will be with you.” Augustus 
couldn’t answer. He was still too shocked. 

Pete Burke entered from the rear of the building; it was evident that he 
had heard everything that had transpired in the previous few minutes. 
“Well,” he said, “it was a good idea. Even if it didn’t work.” Burke’s 
attempt at lighthearted humor fell dismally flat. 


The day passed slowly. It was warmer, and the weather was still pleasant as 
they traveled through the woods toward a forest clearing. Burke led the way 
this time, followed by Virdon, and finally by a weary and panting Galen. 
They were all deep in conversation, trying somehow to loosen the knot of 
trouble which seemed to bind them. 


“That’s got to be why Aboro’s been trading grain for gold,” said Burke. 
“He bought the job of prefect. He bribed someone or some group on the 
Supreme Council. They just don’t go handing out administrative posts to 
obvious crooks like Aboro. The Supreme Council has some pretty good 
minds on it, after all.” 


“Bribable minds, if you’re right,” said Virdon. 
“Anyone can be bribed, if the price is right,” said Galen. 


“Not that any of this information helps our situation any,” said Burke, 
vaulting over a large fallen tree trunk. Virdon hurdled the massive obstacle, 
and Galen climbed slowly and painfully over it. 


“Maybe it does,” said Virdon. “Galen, aren’t there laws against 
corruption, bribery of officials, things like that? There must be. This can’t 
be the first time this has happened.” 


“There are very strict ones,” said Galen, wheezing and trying to get his 
breath back. “If we could find out who Aboro’s been in touch with in 
Central City.” 

“Nothing to it,” said Burke with his accustomed cynicism. “All we have 
to do is walk back to Central City, ask Zaius for an appointment, and then 
ask everybody to take a lie-detector test. Who knows? It might be Zaius 
himself who was taking the bribes.” 

Galen made a frown of concentration. “I would stake my reputation on 
Dr. Zaius’ integrity.” 

“Right now, pal,” said Burke with a short laugh, “in Central City, your 
reputation is about as good as ours.” 

“Must you remind me?” said Galen, with mock displeasure. “By the way, 
what is a ‘lie-detector test’ ?” 

“That’s where a lot of police like General Urko stand around and ask 
questions,” said Burke. “If you sweat a little, it means you’re lying.” 


“T don’t even need the questions,” said Galen. “Just thinking about Urko 
makes me nervous.” 


“Janor’s only given us a little time,” said Virdon, breaking into the light 
banter of his friends. “I’m glad that he understood how the situation has 
changed, and I’m glad that he gave us another day. But that still leaves us 
only until tomorrow night to finish this entire business.” 


There was silence as the three companions considered what those few 
hours would bring to each of them separately, to Janor, and to the humans 
of the district. It was a heavy responsibility and there were no easy answers. 


A small procession was wending its way through the quiet country lanes of 
the district surrounding Hathor toward the center of the town. Leading the 
parade were two mounted gorilla troopers, uniformed as usual, with special 
shiny metal decorations to mark their important assignment. They were 
heavily armed with rifles more sophisticated than the ones used by the local 
police officers. Behind these troopers rode General Urko, the mighty, 
almost all-powerful military ruler of the ape empire. His horse was a 
gigantic black stallion, the most impressive beast that Urko’s staff had been 
able to find in all the realm. Bringing up the rear were two more gorilla 
troopers. They wore the expression of disdainful superiority that naturally 
attached itself to all who spent too many hours in the presence of General 
Urko. The lead troopers stopped in the road, on the edge of the village of 
Hathor, and, turning their horses slightly, waited for Urko to canter toward 
them. 


“Yes?” demanded General Urko. 
“District Headquarters, sir,” said one of the troopers respectfully. 


Urko looked in the direction that the gorilla was pointing; he saw only 
the typical dry, dusty main street of a dry, uninteresting, rural farming 
village. There was normally nothing in such a place to interest a personage 
of General Urko’s magnitude. He didn’t even make out which building the 
trooper was indicating. But that didn’t matter. Urko had other thoughts on 
his mind. “Ah!” he said in his deep, rumbling voice. “Aboro will be 
surprised and delighted to see me.” 


The two troopers turned their horses to lead the way into town but, after a 
grunt from their commanding officer, they gave way. Urko himself would 
lead his triumphal entry into Hathor. 


A few minutes later, one of Aboro’s troopers, who was seated in a crude 
chair in the office of the prefect, sprang to his feet as the outer door was 
thrown open with a horrendous crash. Urko’s troopers entered quickly, their 
rifles drawn unnecessarily, producing the desired effect. Aboro’s man was 
shaken and stood quaking in the center of the room. The general’s troopers 
flanked the door; a moment later Urko himself entered. Without looking 
from one side to the other, Urko spoke. “Announce me to the prefect!” he 
cried. 


“Yes, sir!” said Aboro’s trooper in a broken voice. The trooper ran into 
the back private office, from which all the noise of the general’s entrance 
must clearly have been heard. There were murmured voices, but no distinct 
words were audible to Urko. The general didn’t care; he knew what was 
happening back there. The thought of it made him smile slightly. 


The trooper reappeared a few seconds later. “Please come _ in, 
Commander Urko,” he said. His voice was even less under control. 


Urko stepped through the curtain, tossing it aside as if it irritated him. If 
it irritated him enough, it was clear that the general would merely rip it 
down. Aboro rose and came forward to meet his superior officer. 


“Urko!” he said in a less-than-pleased voice. “What a pleasant surprise! 
What brings you to Hathor?” In the back of Aboro’s mind was the 
unpleasant suggestion of just how similar this situation was to the scene he 
had enacted with Augustus not so long before. 


Urko, Aboro, and the ever-present Daku were alone in the private office, 
shut off from the eyes and ears of the gorilla troopers in the outer chamber. 
Urko needed no great audience, however. Aboro would be enough. “Well, 
Prefect,” he said, giving the word the same contemptuous underlining that 
Aboro had used with the dispatched Augustus. “Since I was in the district 
on a tour of inspection, what better time to come by to offer my 
congratulations on your appointment! I was amazed and delighted to hear of 
it.” 


“Tam honored, Urko,” said Aboro nervously. “Honored, indeed! Oh, this 
is my aide, Lieutenant Daku.” Urko merely threw the subordinate officer a 
glance, nodding once. 

“A great honor, sir,” said Daku. 

“To think that my old friend is both Prefect and Police Chief of this 
important district!” said Urko, pacing the narrow office area. “I don’t recall 
that you were ever noted in the Police Academy for your administrative 
skills.” 

“Anyone can learn to shuffle papers, Commander,” said Aboro, trying to 
regain his composure and his easy, seemingly bored attitude. He was failing 
at that. “We can always hire chimps for that, can’t we?” 

Urko let out a booming laugh. “True enough,” he cried, “true enough.” 

“Would you care for something to drink?” asked Aboro. 

Urko nodded that he would, indeed, care for something to drink. Aboro 
went to a small cabinet and took out a wooden decanter. He poured two 
cups of purplish liquid, quite evidently leaving out the inferior Daku. He 
handed one of the cups to Urko, and raised the other in salute to the general. 
“To your health, old friend,” said Aboro. 

“And to yours,” said Urko. 

After the toasting was completed, Aboro returned the cups and the 
decanter to the cabinet. “And now,” he said, turning back to the general, “is 
there any way I can help you?” 

“Well,” said Urko, removing one of his leather gauntlets and slapping it 
against one of his leather-clad legs, “there is always the matter of the human 
astronauts and the traitor, Galen.” 

“Yes,” said Aboro, “I have been receiving reports about their movements 
from your office for some time now.” 

“Any sign of them?” 

“None,” said Aboro. “You’ll find them somewhere else. My district is 
under the strictest control.” 


“T know that,” said Urko, and both gorillas understood that the general’s 
words were less a compliment than they sounded. Urko shook hands with 


Aboro again. “If we don’t meet soon, before I return to Central City, again 
my congratulations on your appointment,” he said. 


“IT appreciate this, Urko,” said Aboro, still somewhat confused by the 
general’s meaning and intentions. “It is a great honor for me.” 


Aboro and Daku stood at attention as Urko nodded absently, turned, and 
sauntered through the curtain into the outer office. Aboro then gestured to 
Daku, who went and peered out, making sure that Urko and his troopers had 
left the headquarters building. Daku turned and gave a quick nod. Aboro 
took a deep breath and moved past his lieutenant into the main room and his 
official desk. Aboro collapsed in his chair. Slowly he let out his breath. “I’m 
just as glad to see the last of him,” he said softly. “Even back at the 
Academy you felt like he was seeing right through you.” He put his feet on 
the desk, disturbing piles of Augustus’ unfinished work. 


“You realize that his visit has . . . confirmed your appointment,” said 
Daku slowly. 


“How do you mean?” asked Aboro suspiciously. 


“Well,” said Daku thoughtfully, “first and last, Urko is a policeman, a 
good one. He was sniffing around here. I know him that well. If he had any 
idea you’d ‘bribed’ your way into this post, he wouldn’t have left so 
quickly. No, he’s satisfied and that means we’re—I mean, you’re in total 
control of the entire district.” 


Aboro nodded, slightly more satisfied. “You’re probably right as usual, 
Daku. As long as I continue to make my payments to Central City, I’ll be 
left alone to amass my own personal fortune!” 


The two human astronauts and their chimpanzee friend had made a 
temporary campsite, a place to rest and formulate their plans. Things had 
happened so quickly that their schemes and ideas had to be scrapped and 
rethought almost hourly. Virdon leaned against a rock, carving a kind of 
long swagger stick from a short branch with a penknife. Burke squatted 
nearby, tacking together two strips of red cloth. Galen paced before them, 
somewhat nervous, adding little to the constructive activity of the other two, 
showing his apprehension. 


“Tt’ll work,” said Virdon. “I’m convinced of that. If everybody does his 
job.” 

Burke turned to Galen with a grin, indicating the material he had been 
working on. “Your disguise,” he said. He got up and placed the red collar 
around Galen’s neck. Galen took a deep breath. 


“Are you scared?” asked Burke. 


“T can’t believe how often the two of you come up with the most insane 
plans. Every scrape we get into involves the most complicated, ridiculous 
bit of playacting to get us out alive. And it’s usually me that has to perform. 
But this is the absolute limit.” 


“Are you scared?” repeated Burke. 


“Chimpanzees are never afraid,” said Galen. “We sometimes feel anxious 
... apprehensive...” 


“That’s what I mean,” said Burke. “You’re scared. Well, so am I. Good 
luck.” 


Virdon handed Galen the swagger stick. Galen accepted it gravely and 
nodded, then started to turn away. 


“Galen,” called Virdon. The blond man understood that the chimpanzee 
was walking into a desperate situation, and that, although as courageous and 
loyal as anyone the astronauts had ever known in either of their worlds, 
Galen could still be filled with doubt. 


Galen turned back to look. “Fingers crossed,” said Virdon. He held up his 
crossed fingers; Galen stared curiously. After a moment, he did the same. 


“T’1] never understand,” said Galen to himself. “Sometimes I learn so 
much from these humans. Sometimes I have to pretend that they know what 
they’re doing.” 

Virdon and Burke watched Galen walk slowly away. They looked at each 
other and nodded. 


In Hathor, little more had been done in the District Headquarters office 
since Aboro’s visit from General Urko. The general had been correct in his 
estimation of Aboro’s administrative abilities. It was clear, though 
unimportant, to Lieutenant Daku that the day-to-day affairs of the district 


would soon begin to suffer. It was just as clear, and more important, that 
these affairs would pass into his control. Lieutenant Daku was looking 
forward to the increase in his own power. 


Once again, the front door of the building flung open. Daku looked up, 
startled. Was this Aboro’s unlucky day? Was this General Urko again, 
checking up, as Daku had hinted before? No, no, it wasn’t Urko; Daku saw 
that in an instant. Still, he wondered who beside that powerful leader would 
have the effrontery to burst into the office in such a fashion. 


One of the gorilla troopers was resting in one of the chairs. When the 
front door banged open, the trooper jumped to his feet, fumbling with his 
rifle, which was tangled among the legs of the chair. The trooper’s frantic 
movements and Daku’s angry words were both halted by an imperious 
gesture from Galen. Yes, this was Galen, but a chimpanzee few would 
recognize. This was not the somewhat timid, curious, friendly ape whom 
the astronauts had grown to admire and respect. This was a new role for 
Galen—and Galen secretly loved playing roles, as much as he complained 
to Virdon and Burke about the necessity to do so. 

Galen marched into the center of the room, arrogant, swaggering, a 
natural bully with natural authority. “Inform the Prefect that Octavio is here 
to see him,” he said in a voice as loaded with disgust as he could make it. 
He looked at neither the trooper nor the lieutenant. His attention was on his 
swagger stick, which seemed in almost certainty to be used against the 
skulls of both gorillas unless they did as he said, immediately. 

The gorilla trooper moved up behind Galen and spoke diffidently. “You 
have an appointment?” 

The ridiculousness of the question made Galen swell up with tremendous 
indignation. “ ‘Appointment’?” he cried. “Octavio needs no appointment to 
see some insignificant prefect! Do as you are told!” 

The gorilla hurried through the green curtain into Aboro’s private office. 
He returned immediately, explaining that the prefect must have stepped out 
temporarily. The trooper looked very worried. 

“Is there something that I can do for you?” asked Lieutenant Daku. 


“Who are you?” asked Galen, as he might address the lowest creature on 
Earth. 


“T am Lieutenant Daku,” said the gorilla. “I am the prefect’s aide.” 


“You will address me as ‘sir,’ ” said Galen, pushing the circumstances as 
far as he could, beginning to enjoy it. 


“Yes, sir,” said Daku. 


“Tell your master that Octavio, Private Secretary to Dr. Zaius of the 
Supreme Council is here,” said Galen. “I will wait in this chair. It will be 
well if you seek out your superior, rather than make my stay overlong. This 
village of Hathor has wearied me already.” 


Daku nodded, unable to speak. He was visibly impressed. He turned and 
went back through the green curtain. Galen could plainly hear conversation 
in the inner chamber. Evidently Aboro was in, after all, and the gorilla 
trooper had lied, waiting to see who Galen presented himself as being. Now 
the identity of “Octavio” was important enough for Aboro to make a sudden 
“return.” Daku reappeared shortly and gestured to Galen. “This way, sir,” he 
said. 


Galen followed him through the familiar green curtain. As he expected, 
Aboro was seated at his small desk in the private area. For a moment, the 
two apes stared at each other, sizing each other up. Then Aboro rose, 
nodding to Daku to bring up a chair for Galen. 


“Uh, won’t you have a seat?” asked Aboro, completely bewildered and 
unsure of the seriousness of the visit. 


Galen accepted the chair, but said nothing for a moment, slapping the 
swagger stick instead against one leg. The silence grew uncomfortable. 


“Ts this an official visit, Octavio?” asked Aboro. 


Galen coughed into one fist. He looked idly about the narrow room. “You 
might say so, you might say so,” he said, clearly not wanting to give Aboro 
any premature indication of what was planned for the new prefect. “Dr. 
Zaius has had his eye on you for some time, Prefect Aboro. You are Aboro, 
aren’t you? I assume that you are, as I assume that this village is Hathor. 
But so far from Central City, all the towns look so similar. Have you 
noticed that? And the prefects! How similar they are, also!” Galen was 
intensely pleased to see the anger start in Aboro’s eyes at these words. 
Nevertheless, the prefect kept his fury under control. 


Aboro stammered for a moment. “I... yes! I’m Aboro,” he said angrily. 
“What do you think I’m doing behind this desk?” 


“Tl have no idea and as little interest,” said Galen in supremely bored 
tones. “To continue: Dr. Zaius has had his eye on you for some time.” 


“So you said,” said Aboro. “In what way do you mean that?” 


“T mean simply that you have attracted the attention of a considerably 
busy ape,” said Galen. 


“TI am deeply honored,” said Aboro. 


“We shall see,” said Galen ominously. “Dr. Zaius also knows all about 
your clumsy attempts to bribe his subordinates!” 


This revelation fell like a bombshell in the prefect’s small office. There 
was shocked, stunned silence for a long while. Aboro looked at Daku, who 
only shrugged helplessly. There didn’t seem to be anything else to do other 
than allow this emissary of the Supreme Council to make his accusations, 
his threats, and his departure. 


“He... knows?” asked Aboro lamely. 


Galen’s voice was even firmer. “Everything,” he said. “He knows all that 
goes on around him. That is why he is the head of the Supreme Council, 
and not some bumbling fool like Urko. He knows much that goes on behind 
his back, as well. He made you Prefect, Aboro—even though Zaius’ 
subordinates think that they did. He closed his eyes to your bribery for one 
reason, and one reason only. Because he had already earmarked you for 
greater things.” 


This declaration had much the same effect as the previous one, but for 
totally opposite reasons. Once again, Aboro was speechless for several 
seconds. 


“Greater things?” asked Daku, trying to keep the conversation 
proceeding. He saw greater things for Aboro as meaning, at the same time, 
greater things for Daku. 

“Greater than Prefect?” asked Aboro in a whisper. 


Galen smiled and smacked the stick against his leg a few more times. 
Then, with a bored expression, he stood and walked slowly back and forth. 
“Tt is no secret,” he said. “I am giving away no confidences.” He drew 
nearer to Aboro, and lowered his voice. “Still, there are apes who know of 


these things, apes who will learn, and apes who must be kept ignorant for a 
time. Do you understand my meaning?” 


Aboro nodded. He jerked his head in Daku’s direction questioningly. 


“Let him stay,” said Galen generously. “He may have a part in this.” 
Daku smiled. “Now,” said Galen seriously, “the basic story is this. In 
Central City, of course, Dr. Zaius has long had his differences with General 
Urko. You, as a gorilla, and I, as a chimpanzee, are well aware of these 
differences. Too often has Urko acted independently of the Council, going 
over Dr. Zaius’ head, ignoring the authority of the Council and Dr. Zaius. 
Zaius bided his time, until he found the one leader who would be the perfect 
replacement for Urko.” Galen stopped meaningfully. 


Aboro looked at Daku and licked his dry lips. He wondered if he 
understood Octavio’s words correctly. Aboro looked back at Galen. “The 
thought of higher office than this has never even crossed my mind!” he said. 


“Of course it hasn’t,” said Galen. “Perfect. That is one of your chief 
recommendations.” 


“Besides,” said Aboro, “Urko and I are friends of long standing. I have 
never even thought of replacing him.” 


“Of course you haven’t,” said Galen. “But now, you just might.” Galen 
walked toward the curtain, stopped, and turned. “Think over the 
implications of what I have shared with you. I shall contact you again 
tomorrow morning.” 


Aboro’s lips tried to form words, but failed. Galen nodded brusquely and 
left the office. Aboro looked at Daku, who could only wipe his sweating 
brow and collapse into the chair which Galen had vacated. Aboro sat down 
heavily behind his desk. 


Outside the office, Galen’s reaction was no less severe. The mental and 
emotional strain of his act caught up with him. He leaned against the 
outside of the closed door, absolutely spent. He panted a little and shaded 
his eyes with one hairy hand. He let out a long, slow sigh of relief. 


While Galen recovered his wits, Aboro and Daku were doing the same 
inside. Daku faced his superior officer over the narrow table of the back 
room. “General Aboro,” said Daku, with a note of suspicion in his voice. 
“Commander Aboro. Very impressive.” 


Aboro was euphoric. “Imagine the great Dr. Zaius knowing of me all the 
time!” 

Daku’s voice was slow, still not completely convinced. “According to 
Octavio, yes,” he said. “But who is this Octavio?” 

“Why, Zaius’ secretary!” said Aboro. “You heard him—” 


“Yes,” said Daku. “We heard him. But we have only his own word that 
he is who he says he is. He brought no identification, no written word from 
Zaius.” 


There was a pause, as doubt crept into Aboro’s mind. “Daku!” shouted 
the Prefect. “Get off a heliograph message to Central City. Let us find out if 
Octavio is, as he claims, from Dr. Zaius!” 


THREE 


The wooded countryside was peaceful; the great turmoil which occupied 
the residents of Hathor did not extend beyond that village’s limits. And, in 
truth, this was the case elsewhere, too. The ape empire was loosely knit. 
One town was isolated from another, not only by geographical distance, but 
by custom, laws, and sometimes language as well. In the woodlands, there 
was never anything but peace, unless human beings ran through on furtive 
errands of their own or mounted apes crashed through on mighty missions 
of government. 


Now, as afternoon edged slowly toward evening, Virdon and Burke made 
their way through the brush. Leaving Galen to play his part in the village of 
Hathor, they had departed on their own assignment. Virdon stopped 
suddenly; without a sound, Burke halted behind him. Virdon parted the 
shrubbery in front of him and peered out. He gestured to Burke, who leaned 
over Virdon’s shoulder to take a better look. 


Not far away, at the top of a small rise, stood a heliograph tower. The 
apes, hating all the technology which represented their earlier domination 
by mankind, had developed this system of sending messages by reflected 
light from mirrors mounted high on towers. It was an ingenious system, and 
it criss-crossed the empire, linking all the outlying districts with the Central 
City. The structure itself was rickety looking, built with a crow’s nest aloft. 
A gorilla guard patrolled the base perimeter of the structure; his companion, 
another gorilla patrol officer, lolled on a stool high above in the crow’s nest. 


“Pete,” whispered Virdon. He gestured to Burke, his hand indicating the 
ape in the crow’s nest. Burke nodded his understanding. 


The gorilla guard at the base of the tower had not yet heard or seen 
anything suspicious. He leaned against one of the supports of the tower, 
sleepy, bored. Nothing ever happened so far from the city ... After a while, 
he began his slow patrol again. He took his time marching around the 
structure. As he disappeared around the corner of the heliograph tower, 
there was a loud rustle from the bushes on that side of the clearing. There 


was a muffled cry, and then the solid thunk of the guard being struck by a 
heavy object. There was the sound of the guard’s body falling to the ground. 
Then, once more, there was silence. 


Virdon bent over the fallen guard, checking to make certain that the 
gorilla was entirely unconscious. Then, laboriously, the blond astronaut 
began dragging him into the brush, out of sight. 


The guard in the crow’s nest heard something, he thought, but he couldn’t 
be certain. He looked over the railing, but he saw nothing unusual. He sat 
down again and tilted back in his chair. Burke climbed the tower silently; 
when the guard looked over the railing, the astronaut had had to press 
himself tightly against the rough wooden beams of the tower. Now, though, 
he knew that he was relatively safe. He tried to make his voice a good 
grumbling imitation of a gorilla’s hoarseness as he called, “Halt! Who goes 
there? Stand right there!” 


The gorilla guard in the crow’s nest got to his feet and unslung his rifle. 
He peered down toward the ground, but he could see nothing, not even 
Burke as he clung to the shadowy dark timbers that formed the base of the 
tower. 


“Gorak?” called the gorilla from the top of the tower. “What is it?” 


Burke once more disguised his voice as best he could. “Humans,” he 
called. 


That was the signal for Virdon to begin thrashing about in the underbrush 
again. The noise was clearly audible to the gorilla guard this time. “Hold 
on,” called the ape in the crow’s nest. “I’m coming down!” The gorilla 
swung a leg onto the outside ladder that led down to the ground and began 
the tortuous climb. He grasped the rungs tightly, fearfully, as his rifle swung 
back and forth. The gorilla guard was very frightened of heights, although 


that was something he could never tell his commanding officer. 

Burke was on the ground level now, standing beside one of the broad 
base timbers. “Stand still!” he cried in his best ape voice. “Hold, or Ill 
shoot!” 


“Just a second,” called the gorilla. “I’ll be right there. Hold them off until 
I can help.” 


Burke looked up and watched. Just before the gorilla came within reach, 
Burke slipped around the corner of the tower. As he disappeared from view, 
he heard the heavy sound of the gorilla jumping to the ground. 

“Gorak?” called the gorilla. 

“T got him,” answered Burke. 


The gorilla guard needed to hear no more. He dashed around the base of 
the tower. There was another sickening thunk and the crash of another 
gorilla body to the ground. 


“Not bad,” said Virdon. 
“Two for two,” said Burke. 


The astronauts dragged the second gorilla to a spot near the first. Then 
they took time to tie and gag both guards securely. Virdon examined their 
handiwork critically, then finally gave a satisfied nod to Burke. “Okay,” he 
said, “we’re all set down here. These guys aren’t going anywhere for a long 
time.” 

“After you?” asked Burke. 


“Thank you,” said Virdon. The blond man started up the ladder toward 
the crow’s nest, followed immediately by Burke. The climb went smoothly 
and quickly; there were no other gorilla troops anywhere nearby. The two 
men were confident, yet Burke voiced the only negative thought that had 
occurred to him. 


“You know what I’ve been scared of?” he asked. 


“Yes,” said Virdon, anticipating his friend’s fear. “That we got here too 
late and the message was already relayed.” 


“How did you know what I was thinking?” asked Burke. 


“How many times in the last few months have you thought anything at all 
that either Galen or I hadn’t already thought of?” asked Virdon. “No, 
seriously, it was a possibility that I’ve been worrying about for a while.” 


“Hey, look!” cried Burke, pointing far into the distance, where the blue- 
green of a range of hills was split by the lightning flashes of a heliograph. 
All else in the panorama was still and serene, grayed by distance, but the 
bright reflections from the giant mirrors drew all the attention of the two 
humans. 


“All right,” said Burke to himself, figuring the time scale in his head. 
“That has to be from Aboro’s headquarters, assuming that Galen’s act went 
off according to schedule. If that’s the case, then we got here just in time.” 

The two men watched the heliograph winking its coded message for 
several seconds in silence. The system was clumsy and _ inefficient, 
dependent on the time of day and the weather, but it was the best that the 
ape leaders could devise—or would allow. 

“Can you read it, Pete?” asked Virdon. 

Burke stared with his eyes squinted. “ ‘. . . requested on Octavio, an aide 
to Dr. Zaius. Inform Prefect Aboro of status immediately,’ ” he said. “That’s 
it. | think they’re repeating the message a second time. Yes, I got it.” 

“1’m glad your code-reading is better than mine,” said Virdon. 

“The important thing is that Galen pulled it off,” said Burke. “He did it. 
At least well enough to make Aboro go through the trouble of checking. He 
was at least that convincing.” 

“We’re not out of the woods yet, Pete,” said Virdon, seriously. 

“Doggone it, Alan,” said Burke impatiently, “why is it that every time we 
accomplish something, make some really great heroic play, you have to turn 
to me with that long face and tell me we’re still hanging around in the 
Valley of Doom? Why don’t you ever give us credit for our success?” 

“TI do,” said Virdon. “And I will—after we’ve made sure of it this time. 
We still have a long way to go. You better acknowledge that message before 
they get suspicious.” 

“Oh,” said Burke. “Yeah. Right. I’m sorry. I forgot.” 

While Virdon watched anxiously, Burke studied the mechanism of the 
heliograph mirror, finding that it was operated on a simple shutter 
mechanism. He worked the shutters in a brief coded message, then waited. 

Across the valley, from the distant hills, came an answering flash. “ 
‘Acknowledged,’ ” said Burke. “They bought it. They swallowed Galen, 
and now they’ve fallen for us. How are we doing?” 

“Close,” said Virdon. 

“Close, but?” said Burke. 


“Yes,” said Virdon soberly. “But.” 


“You always have that ‘but,’ ” said Burke. “I can always predict it.” 
“That’s what’s kept us alive, enough times,” said Virdon. 

“Well, anyway, so far, so good,” Burke replied. 

“T’ll grant you that,” said Virdon, relaxing a bit. 


“One of the interesting things about that message is that Aboro is 
prefacing his name with a new title these days,” said Burke. “He’s calling 
himself ‘Lord of the Apes.’ ” 


“T can think of a few apes right off hand that would dispute him,” said 
Virdon, gazing out toward the now-darkened heliograph tower in the 
distance. He looked up at the position of the sun, just past noon, sliding 
down into afternoon. “It’ll take an hour or better for the relays to get the 
message to Central City,” he said musingly. “Another hour back. We’Il give 
it two hours and then heliograph the confirmation.” 


“Like clockwork,” said Burke. 


“That’s what it is,” said Virdon. They both stared down at the peaceful 
forest below and wished that their lives were as free as they pretended. 


Inside Prefect Aboro’s office in Hathor, the gorilla chief was pacing his 
floor. He was consumed with anxiety and curiosity, and he knew the 
limitations of the transmitting equipment. There was nothing to do but wait; 
but that didn’t mean that he couldn’t bother his subordinates every few 
minutes, just to relieve his own tension. 


“Any word from Central City yet, Daku?” he asked as his lieutenant 
entered. 


“We should hear from them very soon, I estimate, sir,” said Daku. There 
was a short pause. “Aboro,” said the lieutenant slowly, “suppose this 
Octavio is an imposter? It could be some kind of trap or plot against you. 
You should be giving thought to that.” 


“Believe me,” said Aboro, grinning evilly, “I have, I have. In that case, 
Octavio will be executed before sundown.” 


The time passed as slowly in the crow’s nest as it did in Aboro’s office. 
There was nothing for Virdon and Burke to do to pass the time. But the time 


did pass, eventually. Virdon studied the position of the sun, which was just 
beginning to dip behind the taller of the forest’s treetops. “As near as I can 
figure,” he said, “it’s been a good two hours. You might as well go ahead, 
Pete.” 


Burke nodded, saying nothing. There was no need for any further 
discussion; all conversation had been used up many minutes before. Burke 
went straight to the heliograph mirror, took hold of the shutter handle, and 
shuffled the shutters in the proper code. Then he stopped and waited. 


Far away, a similar heliograph tower watched as a message was flashed 
toward it. This tower stood on the outskirts of Hathor. One of Aboro’s 
troopers waited at the base of the structure, in order to get the message to 
the prefect as quickly as possible. The tower received its message, then 
flipped a quick reply, not realizing it was asking for Burke’s fiction. 


“All set, Alan,” said Burke. “Let me have it.” 


“Take your time and get it right,” said Virdon, getting set to dictate the 
message. “ ‘Octavio, Assistant to Zaius, on official business. Extend 
courtesy. Signed, Supreme Council, Bron, Acting Secretary. For Prefect 
Aboro only.’ ” 


Burke’s hand flipped the control handle, and the mirror beamed its coded 
dispatch toward Hathor. 


Some time later, Aboro’s voice was heard in his office, reading from a 
transcribed copy of the message, delivered by his trooper. His voice was 
intended to be noncommittal, but Daku could read the trace of excitement in 
Aboro’s tone. “ ‘.. . on official business. Extend courtesy. Signed, Supreme 
Council, Bron, Acting Secretary. For Prefect Aboro only.’ ” 

“That seems to clear up any doubt,” said Daku. 

Aboro just stood staring across his office, the paper forgotten in his hand, 
his eyes unfocused, dreaming of previously unreachable horizons. He, 
Aboro, General and Commander of all gorilla army and police forces in the 
entire ape empire! Unbelievable! 

“So Octavio is really who he says he is,” said Daku, again trying to break 
his superior’s daydreaming. Daku had his own plans, and Aboro might need 


some careful guidance in the more delicate moments from now on. Urko 
had said himself that Aboro wasn’t the best at making plans... 


“Which means that one day soon I shall be Commander Aboro!” 
whispered the prefect. 


Daku smiled. Aboro was beginning to think practically again. The two 
gorillas shook hands solemnly, marking the occasion. 


Less than an hour later, Galen was ushered into Aboro’s office by Daku, 
who was going out of his way to act like the subservient and unctuous aide 
he was supposed to be. Aboro sprang to his feet when he saw the 
chimpanzee. “A pleasure to see you again,” cried Aboro, almost out of his 
mind with anticipation. “Ah, Octavio, won’t you have a seat?” 


Indeed, Daku had already led Galen to a chair, and Galen was already 
sitting. Aboro didn’t seem to notice. 


Galen laughed softly, into one palm. He looked at Daku for a moment, 
then turned back to Aboro. “What is this odd preoccupation of yours with 
chairs, my dear Aboro? It seems that every time I’m in your presence, I’m 
being urged from one seat to another. If I stand, I’m practically pushed back 
into a chair. I assure you, I’m quite comfortable, and very skilled at 
maintaining that comfort. That is a talent one acquires in Central City. One, 
I’m sure, that it will not take you long to learn.” He smiled meaningfully. 


“Yes, Octavio,” said Aboro, almost dizzy with disbelief. He could barely 
understand the significance of what Galen was telling him. 


“Just remember, please, my dear Aboro,” continued Galen, “I am quite 
capable of sitting down without an invitation. Now, have you been thinking 
over what I mentioned to you earlier?” 

“I... yes, I have,” said Aboro weakly. 

“T thought so, I thought so,” said Galen, laughing softly to himself as 
though there were some private joke between them. It was just the sort of 
thing a pompous bureaucrat would do. It was the kind of thing that made 
Galen so valuable to the schemes he and his astronaut friends devised. “And 
of course you checked on my credentials at the same time.” 


Aboro looked with horror at Daku. “Who could have said anything about 
that?” cried the prefect, his innocence wounded for the first time. 


Once more Galen laughed. “Don’t look so guilty!” he cried in mock 
delight. “In your shoes, I would have done the same thing. Well! I would 
have been very disappointed if you hadn’t!” His tone changed immediately, 
from one of light bantering to a cold, businesslike voice. “Have you reached 
any conclusions?” he asked. 

“About—?” murmured Aboro. 


“Your old friend,” said Galen, beginning to show some impatience at the 
verbal game they were playing. “It should be obvious that nothing can be 
done about you until something has been done about him.” 

Aboro nodded his agreement. 


“T expect that you have a suggestion or two?” said Galen lightly, leaving 
all the responsibility in Aboro’s lap, so the prefect would realize that he was 
being tested. 


“Why can’t the Council simply . . . dismiss Urko?” asked Aboro. 


“My dear Prefect!” cried Galen, half-rising from his seat. “On what 
grounds? Even the Supreme Council needs evidence. I was hoping you 
could provide that. Besides, Urko and Zaius are the Supreme Council, in 
effect if not in fact. It would be most, most difficult to get Urko to agree to 
his own dismissal.” 


Aboro paced nervously. It was obvious to him that the pleasant future he 
had painted for himself would not be achieved without a great deal of effort 
and danger. Aboro did not mind danger—when it was aimed at someone 
else. “I’m not sure I understand,” he said. 


Galen heaved the sigh of an adult trying to explain something to a 
particularly dense child. “I will continue then in words of one syllable,” he 
said. “Dr. Zaius wants—no, more—expects you to provide him with the 
evidence he needs to discredit Urko, to dismiss the general, and, shortly 
thereafter, to offer Urko’s vacated position to you. This is not so much a test 
of your abilities, which Dr. Zaius already appreciates, as a kind of bond and 
pledge of your loyalty. You will understand how your actions will ally you 
closely to the policies of Dr. Zaius in the future. This is what he stands to 
gain from the transaction.” 


There was a pause, while the vast ideas which Galen had communicated 
were absorbed by the reeling brain of Aboro and by the greedy mind of 


Daku. Then, patiently, Galen continued. “For instance,” he said off- 
handedly, “consider the possibility of incriminating Urko by discovering 
contraband evidence in his own home. Evidence such as illegally possessed 
gold. Perhaps, as a hint, the same gold that was used to bribe Dr. Zaius’ 
subordinates.” 


Aboro nodded. The idea made much sense and was the kind of scheme to 
which the prefect was attracted. He had arranged similar seizures in the 
past, although of course on a much smaller scale. “But how would you get 
the gold into Urko’s home?” asked the prefect. 


Galen looked at the ceiling as if expecting some kind of help from that 
direction. “Not I,” he said. “You. I’ve passed my examinations, many times 
over. It is you, Aboro, who is being given this opportunity. You will prove 
your loyalty to Dr. Zaius by planting the evidence yourself.” 


There was another thoughtful pause. Aboro wasn’t pleased with the idea 
at all. There was too much personal risk. There didn’t seem to be any 
escape clause in case of failure. “Too risky and too unsure,” said Aboro. 
Then, with decision, he announced, “I have a better idea.” 


Galen cocked a curious eyebrow. 
“T have always favored direct action, Octavio,” said Aboro. 


Galen had a fear of what was coming. He tried to hide his concern. 
“Direct action?” he asked. 


Daku paced along behind his master. He, too, understood what Aboro 
was hinting at. He had been party to many of Aboro’s previous dealings. 
“Yes,” said Daku. “It will be much safer. Then you will truly be ‘Lord of 
the Apes.’ ” 

Galen was still pretending that he wasn’t precisely sure what Aboro and 
Daku were talking about. “Just what are you suggesting?” he asked. 

“Daku,” said Aboro, ignoring the false Octavio in his excitement, “who 
is that human you’ve used before?” 

Daku thought for a moment. Although Aboro himself never directly 
involved himself with the details of these matters, Daku was expected to 
recall all the pertinent information. “Ambar,” said the lieutenant at last. 
“From the village of Loban.” 

“A human?” asked Galen. 


Daku turned to Galen with a look of mock surprise. “You wouldn’t 
expect us to think another ape could possibly do the job. Amhar is a 
professional.” 


“A professional .. . what?” asked Galen. 


“Killer!” cried Aboro. “Apes do not murder other apes, friend Octavio, 
even though apes may plan the removal of other apes. The actual foul deed 
is left to someone of the lower order.” 


Galen reacted violently. This was not the way the conversation was 
supposed to have proceeded. “But that’s terrible!” he cried. Then, realizing 
that his reaction was incorrect, he recovered. “I mean,” he said more calmly, 
“that’s rather a more drastic solution than Dr. Zaius—” 


He was cut off by Daku. “The advantage is that the solution is very 
permanent. There is no chance that Urko might recover his lost influence to 
use against the prefect at a later time.” 


“Very good, Lieutenant,” said Aboro. “Daku, arrange a dinner party for 
Urko here tonight. We may as well get this entire charade finished as soon 
as possible.” 


“And Amhar?” asked Daku, anxious to be certain that he understood all 
of Aboro’s intentions. The two gorillas stood very close together, almost 
completely ignoring Galen as they planned out the details of their plot. 


Galen walked casually toward Aboro’s desk, where he saw a clutter of 
papers. Among them, though, was Aboro’s official seal. This was 
something that Galen realized might come in especially handy. While Daku 
and Aboro talked, the chimpanzee lightly picked up the official seal and slid 
it into his tunic without arousing any suspicion from the two plotters. 

“I have a special plan,” said Aboro. “Have this Amhar—you’ll recognize 
him, won’t you? I’ve never seen him before—have him here an hour before 
Urko arrives.” 

“Well,” said Galen, “this isn’t the way Dr. Zaius expected matters to be 
settled, but nevertheless it appears you have everything in order for General 
Urko’s . . . dismissal . . . or what was it you called it?” 

“Removal,” said Aboro simply. 

“Yes,” said Galen. “In any event, if all goes as I hope, I can safely 
promise a radical change in your personal situation. This is definitely 


assured.” 


Galen smiled at Aboro, indicating that he wished to leave the rest of the 
tawdry details in the hands of the gorillas. Aboro nodded and indicated that 
Daku should show the chimpanzee out of the office. 


In the small clearing, Burke watched as Virdon melted a piece of wax over 
a folded letter. A small pool of hot wax dripped on the folded edges of the 
parchment. Then Virdon pressed Aboro’s seal into the wax. Behind them, 
Galen paced, nervous as usual. 

“T just don’t like it,” he said unhappily. 

Virdon looked up from his task. “Who does?” he said. “This matter has 
grown very ugly. But who could have foreseen those gorillas coming up 
with the idea to use a professional killer?” 

“Yeah,” said Burke distastefully. “And by candlelight dinner yet.” 

“Wait a minute!” said Galen excitedly. “There’s something we’ve 
forgotten. Janor! He won’t wait!” 

“Let’s cross that bridge later, Galen,” said Virdon. 

Galen muttered something, but the astronauts couldn’t hear. The two men 
stood and began pushing their way through the brush at the side of the 
clearing. Galen hesitated a moment; then, his expression changing from 
consternation to determination, he followed his friends. 


The afternoon sunlight glinted on the black leather uniform of Daku as the 
gorilla rode on horseback at an easy canter through the wooded countryside. 
He was too engrossed with his own thoughts to notice Virdon, Burke, and 
Galen lying in wait for him on a rock outcropping beside the road. 


“Daku,” said Galen in a hoarse whisper. 

“Most of it depends on you, Pete,” said Virdon. “You’re playing the lead 
role.” 

“Don’t remind me,” said Burke. 

Daku rode on, unsuspecting of the trio who waited for him to get near 
enough. Virdon gathered himself as Daku’s horse passed almost directly 
beneath his position. As Daku reached the point in the trail that Virdon had 


marked, the astronaut rose to his full height and launched himself 
downward at Daku, knocking the gorilla from his horse. Galen ran toward 
the excited animal and gathered the horse’s reins, soothing the beast. 
Meanwhile, Burke was on the stunned Daku with ropes and a gag, 
rendering Aboro’s lieutenant helpless. Virdon removed Daku’s pistol from 
its holster. 


“Come on,” cried Virdon, “let’s get off the road. Quick!” Virdon and 
Burke dragged Daku off the road and in among the brush alongside the trail. 
Galen stood patiently, calming Daku’s horse. 


The gag was put in place around Daku’s mouth, and Burke finished tying 
Daku’s hands behind his back. Once done, Burke went to the horse, took 
the reins from Galen, and saddled up. Virdon stuffed a small pouch and the 
letter into one of the saddle bags. 


“Good luck!” cried Virdon. “We won’t be too far behind you.” 


Burke gave a wave as he spurred the horse; in a few seconds he was 
riding furiously down the road in the same direction Daku had been heading 
before the gorilla had been ambushed. 


Burke’s thoughts were confused, partially by the speed and urgency of 
his mission, partially by the importance and danger of their actions on this 
day. Rarely in their travels together had Burke, Virdon, and Galen joined in 
such a devious yet momentous scheme. All Burke could hope for was good 
luck, good planning, and the fewest number of new surprises. He didn’t 
want any more unplanned emergencies ruining what was already a 
hazardous undertaking. 


He rode as fast as the poor trail allowed him. He saw the barricade in the 
road only a few seconds before he would have run directly into it. His teeth 
clenched and a few words passed through his lips as he reined in the horse. 
There, in the middle of the trail, was a temporary barrier and three of 
Urko’s own elite guards. All three stood with their rifles pointed directly at 
him. 


“Well,” said one of the gorillas. 
“A human riding a horse,” said one of the others. 


“A punishable offense, I believe,” said the third, and the three gorillas 
broke up in laughter. Burke wondered how moronic a situation had to be 


before a gorilla would laugh at it. 


“Halt,” said the first gorilla. Burke only shrugged. He brought the animal 
to a reined stop. As the gorillas stepped forward, Burke quickly turned the 
horse and stormed past the surprised gorillas. The tactic might have worked, 
except for the two squads of gorilla guards who rushed into the road from 
the concealing brush. Burke had to swerve; the horse reared. It was all that 
Burke could do to control the animal. The gorillas all had their weapons 
pointed at him. 


“Okay, okay,” said Burke. 

“Get down,” ordered one of the guards. He waved his rifle imperatively. 
Burke obeyed, standing there with a look of worry and concern on his face. 

A few moments later, none other than General Urko himself walked 
about his private camp in front of his command tent. Urko had a very 
contented smile on his face. “So,” he said, “my very dear, very old friend 
Burke.” 

Burke stood before Urko, his hands tied behind him, guarded by two 
gorillas. 

“What a great pleasure to meet again after all this time!” said Urko in a 
terrifyingly cold voice. “A very great pleasure!” 


FOUR 


The gorilla troopers, the hand-picked guards of General Urko, went about 
their tasks. Some fed and watered the horses, others waited for the guttural 
commands of their leader. A good many gorillas still held their blunt rifles 
on Pete Burke, although the human was bound, helpless, and presented little 
threat of escaping or harming Urko. 


The gorilla general was engaging in one of his favorite pursuits: drawing 
out each moment of victory, savoring the circumstances in a greedy way 
that only made each second more of a torture for his victim. “I’m curious, 
Burke,” said Urko, as he paced back and forth before his captive. “I thought 
you were cleverer. You’ve demonstrated an aptitude for quick thinking in 
our previous encounters. At least, I thought you were cleverer and quicker 
than our humans.” 


Burke refused to be baited by the gorilla commander. He had a strong 
sense of pride, and no thinly veiled insults from Urko could make Burke 
forget his own heritage. “I got news for you,” he said insolently. “I’m even 
cleverer than your gorillas, Urko. Not that it takes any real brains to 
accomplish that. This bunch must be out on a punishment tour. Are you 
leading them, or are you just part of the chain gang?” 


Urko’s eyes flashed at Burke’s contemptuous remarks. Still, the general 
looked around at his troopers. They did not seem to have earned such 
spectacular sarcasm. “My guards are picked for several qualities, as you 
know,” said Urko in a tightly controlled voice. “They must have loyalty. 
They must be strong. And they must be obedient. Intelligence can be a 
hindrance, beyond a certain point. But I can assure you, every one of these 
guards is capable of following any order I might give.” There was a 
massive threat implied in that final statement. 


“In my present condition,” said Burke, “and noticing that I am, in fact, 
outnumbered, I am not surprised.” 

“You have an odd sense of humor for one so near to death,” said Urko, 
unable to understand just what made this human so different from the 


pitiable humans he usually dealt with. He stopped pacing and faced Burke 
squarely. “You must know that the penalty for a human who rides a horse is 
to be shot. It occurs to me that we’ve been through this before.” 


“Maybe I like to live dangerously,” said Burke with a small smile. “But if 
it makes you happier to know, I got separated from my friends last night. 
One of your famous patrols was after us again. By the way, I wish they’d 
either catch us or give up, already. All of this is starting to get on our 
nerves. Anyway, I split from them and ‘borrowed’ this horse. I was using it 
to try to catch up with Virdon and Galen.” 


“You ‘borrowed’ the horse?” asked Urko. “Where?” 
“Does it make a difference?” asked Burke, shrugging. 
Urko was persistent. “Was his owner riding him at the time?” 


Burke adopted a casual attitude. “Come to think of it,” he said slowly, 
“he was. He’s probably got himself quite a headache.” 


Urko was silent for several seconds, his expression thoughtful. He knew 
Burke, and he knew that the three fugitives would not likely split up except 
under the most unusual circumstances. Lacking any understanding of the 
present situation, Urko turmed his attention to the evidence at hand. He 
examined the horse Burke had been riding. “It’s a handsome animal,” he 
said, musing. “It’s obviously a horse that belongs to an official.” He thought 
for a while longer, then raised his voice to one of the guards waiting nearby. 
“Any identification in the saddlebags?” 

The guard came to attention at the sound of Urko’s voice. He made no 
reply. He was as silent as a statue, a statue of a very well-drilled, well- 
disciplined soldier. 

“Well?” asked Urko impatiently. “I didn’t ask for a demonstration of your 
training. I want an answer. Now.” 

“We haven’t yet checked the saddlebags, General,” said the gorilla in a 
slightly timorous voice. 

“You haven’t checked them,” said Urko quietly. Then his expression 
changed to a snarl and he roared, “Why not?” 

“We were waiting for an order, sir,” replied the thoroughly frightened 
soldier. “We did not know if that was what you desired.” 


“Do you have to order them to blink, too, General, sir?” asked Burke 
mockingly. 

“I am surrounded by incompetents!” cried Urko, slapping a gauntleted 
fist againt a leather-clad thigh. “Check them now! Instantly!” 


“Yes, sir!” cried the guard, who hurried off to comply with General 
Urko’s wishes. 


Burke turned to watch the operation. Urko stared sullenly. The first guard 
ran to the horse, while another guard held the reins in case the animal 
should shy away. The first guard rummaged for a moment in the 
saddlebags, finally coming up with the wrapped bundle and the folded letter 
which Virdon had placed there. 


“We’re getting some place at last,” muttered Urko. 


“If only you’d let me give you some advice,” said Burke. “We humans 
were in the same place about five hundred years before I was born.” 


“TI could give you some advice, Burke,” growled Urko. “That’s the kind 
of talk that’s making me hunt you and your friends from one district to 
another.” 


“Is that why?” asked Burke innocently. “I thought it was just a parking 
violation.” 


Meanwhile, the guard had run up to Urko with the contents of the 
saddlebag. Urko removed the wrapping from the bundle. The bright sun 
glittered off a small but hefty bar of pure gold. The flickers of reflected 
light gleamed in the polished leather of Urko’s uniform and shone in the 
deep, dark wells that were his eyes. “Gold?” he asked. “This interests me.” 


“If I had known about that, I might just have run off and bought myself a 
farm somewhere,” said Burke. 


Urko was not really listening. “Humans cannot own farms,” he said 
curtly. 

“Not in your world,” said Burke. “But your world can’t be the whole 
world.” 

“Be quiet, Burke,” said Urko gruffly. “Well, well. This makes everything 
so much more enjoyable. Here,” he said to the guard, “put this gold in my 
tent. Wait, let me see that paper.” The guard handed Urko the letter, took 
back the gold, and hurried toward the general’s private tent. 


“Tt seems to be an official thing,” said Burke, trying to needle Urko even 
more by pretending innocent helpfulness. “There’s a seal on it.” 


Urko didn’t notice Burke’s tactic, so engrossed was he in the matter. “I 
know what it is!” he said. He inspected the seal for a moment. “Hmmm. 
Prefect Aboro’s seal.” 


“Aboro?” said Burke. “Isn’t he that gorilla who has that terrific collection 
of jokes about you and—” 


Urko had ceased paying any attention at all to Burke. Eagerly, he ripped 
open the sealed letter, totally ignoring Burke’s opinion that Urko was 
tampering with the mails. Urko unfolded the parchment. He read it through 
quickly, then read it again. For a moment, it looked as if Urko were about to 
crush the letter in his huge hand, but he did not. There was a silence. Then 
Urko looked up at Burke with narrowed eyes. His voice was filled with 
hatred. “You say you knew nothing of this letter?” he said. 


Burke shook his head, his eyes wide with innocence. “What do you think 
I was doing last night?” he asked. “I was in a hurry, remember? I didn’t 
think about rifling around in the saddlebags on the horse. I just wanted the 
horse. I had one of your patrols on my tail. Besides, what do I have to do 
with ape letters?” 


Urko was buying nothing, neither Burke’s protestations of good faith nor 
the possibility that the human was telling the truth. There was a great deal at 
stake; when the game became so important, Urko became cautious. That 
was how he had made his reputation and his career and it was how he kept 
them both intact. 


“What indeed?” pondered the ape general. He raised the parchment letter 
again and read aloud. “ ‘To Amhar of the village of Loban. Urko dinner 
tonight at nine. Be here one hour earlier for final instructions. Aboro.’ ” The 
message obviously upset Urko. Being a gorilla and of a similar 
temperament to Aboro, Urko was fairly certain that he knew what those 
“final instructions” would be. Fortunately, though, the letter had been 
intercepted. If what Burke said was the truth, then Urko had managed to 
save his own life and had detected an important traitor in his chain of 
command. If Burke was telling the truth. 


The entire situation was too deadly, too filled with danger to permit a 
quick decision. Yet time was running out quickly. General Urko realized 
that he had come to one of the major crises of his life. And he had very little 
idea of how to continue. “Kronak!” he called. 

Another gorilla guard stepped forward and saluted. He placed his rifle 
smartly on the ground, its butt pressed next to his boot. “General?” he 
asked. 

“Does the name Amhar mean anything to you?” demanded Urko in a 
surly voice. 

Kronak the guard was silent for a moment, thinking. Like the others of 
his kind, his memory was slow and dull. Then he answered. “Yes, General,” 


he said. “There is a human known as Amhar who is believed to be a hired 
killer.” 


Urko stared at Kronak, but made no sound. He waved the gorilla guard 
away before the subordinate could see that Urko was clearly displeased and 
wotried. Kronak went back to his duties, and Urko stared into the distance, 
lost in thought. 

“Sounds like this Aboro’s planned quite a dinner for you, Urko,” said 
Burke in a light voice. 

“Silence, you,” snapped Urko. 

“Yes, sir,” said Burke. “I understand that you need time to consider these 
latest developments.” 

Urko began pacing again, his face twisted in a frown that displayed 
varying emotions as his thoughts changed. From the look on his face, none 
of those thoughts could have been pleasant. “All right,” he said, more to 
himself than to anyone nearby, “it must be that Aboro is summoning this 
human on another matter altogether.” He slapped the letter. 

Burke laughed quietly. “I don’t understand how someone as sharp as you 
are can keep coming up with the wrong answers, Urko.” 


“What is the right answer, then, human?” 
Burke spoke casually. “Maybe it’s just that Aboro wants your job.” 


Urko glowered at Burke with an expression of pure hatred. “There is 
more here than you can know,” said the gorilla chieftain. “You don’t have 
the facts in the matter.” 


“Neither do you,” said Burke. “Otherwise, you wouldn’t be jumping 
around like a frightened rabbit.” 


“T have had gorillas shot for repeating insults lighter than that in my 
hearing,” said Urko. 


“Maybe that’s why this Amhar is dining with Aboro before you get there 
tonight,” said Burke. 


“One thing that you don’t understand, human,” said Urko through 
clenched jaws, “is that there is a bond of honor among gorillas. Among all 
apes. That is what sets us apart from human beings. That is what makes us 
superior. We are creatures of intellect, strength, and integrity. It would take 
a human mind to devise a scheme as odious as the one you suggest.” 


“Oh, come on!” said Burke. “Let me ask you this. Weren’t there gorillas 
ahead of you in the chain of command at one time? Or were you born a 
general?” 


“Of course, there were gorillas more important than me,” said Urko. 
“And did they all retire? Did they all die natural deaths?” asked Burke. 


Urko was close to strangling Burke. The rage mounted in the general 
until he could barely control it. But the truth was clear to Urko and Burke; 
the situation that Urko faced was possibly fatal for the gorilla general, and 
that matter took priority. Urko tried to make one last effort to dismiss the 
matter from his own mind. “Aboro is an old friend!” he said. “One of my 
dearest companions from childhood. And gorillas do have depths of loyalty 
that your filthy human mind could never understand.” 


“Anything you say,” said Burke wearily. 

Urko looked up at Burke again, with an evil smile creasing his ugly face. 
“But we’ve strayed from the main subject, haven’t we, Burke?” 

Burke gave Urko a puzzled look. 

“The subject of your punishment, of course!” said Urko, almost laughing 
aloud. He turned to one of the waiting apes and gave the order in a hard 
voice. “Take him out and shoot him!” 

“Hold it!” cried Burke, suddenly galvanized, realizing that his delaying 
tactic had failed and that more drastic action was called for. 


Virdon and Galen were nearby, as they had promised, watching the entire 
scene. It had played almost exactly as they had planned, up until the 
moment when Urko disregarded the note and ordered that Burke be taken 
away and killed. That had very definitely not been in their plans. From their 
place of concealment along the camp’s perimeter, they could hear every 
word spoken between Burke and Urko. 


“The whole thing’s backfired,” said Galen. 


“You are so right,” said Virdon grimly, taking out a pistol; he checked to 
see that it was loaded, then lifted it and aimed it directly at Urko’s chest. 
Suddenly, however, he stopped dead. The gun wavered slightly in his grasp. 


“No one has told me to ‘hold it’ in a good many years,” said Urko 
dangerously. “The last time, as I recall, the unfortunate ape who said those 
words died rather suddenly. A lack of communication between his heart and 
his brain. A bloody one.” 


Burke was too deeply involved to be put off by Urko’s grim memories. 
“Let’s you and me make a deal,” he said. 


Urko sneered. “A deal with a condemned human?” he said. 
Burke sighed. “I am about to be killed, right?” 


“Correct,” said Urko. “You’re just starting to come to your senses. How 
tragically late for you.” 


“My point is that I have nothing to lose,” said Burke. “If I can offer you 
enough to keep me alive, I have everything to gain. I can be a lot of help to 
you, Urko. Maybe you’ve never seen that before, but it’s true. Look, you’re 
not all that sure about Aboro, never mind all that stuff you were telling me 
about loyalty among apes. Don’t bother to answer, let me talk. Suppose he 
does intend to have you killed? You’ll never know unless you let him meet 
with the hired killer.” 


Urko stared. Some of what Burke said was sensible enough. Mostly, 
though, it sounded to the general like the half-mad ravings of a doomed 
human. He had heard that kind of nonsense often enough in his career. 
“And of course I am foolish enough to allow that and give Aboro a chance 
to have me killed,” he said. “Jf he is planning all this, which frankly I still 
doubt.” 


Burke knew that he had begun to win an advantage, that his arguments 
were beginning to have an effect on Urko’s reasoning. Urko was the most 
intelligent of his gorilla comrades, but even so the general was slow to 
change his ideas. Burke had to press on. “Maybe you doubt and maybe you 
don’t. But I'll bet you never get another good night’s sleep until you find 
out the truth, once and for all!” 


Urko took up his pacing once more. There was so much to consider, and 
Burke was just an annoying complication. “And so, human,” said Urko, 
Staring at the parchment in his hand, “I send on this message and allow the 
killer to meet with Aboro? Is that the foolish idea you’re suggesting?” 


“No, Urko,” said Burke, beginning to sound slightly exasperated at the 
gorilla’s lack of imagination. “You allow me!” 


There was a stunned silence. Urko could only look blankly at the agitated 
prisoner. In the shrubbery around the edge of the camp, Virdon and Galen 
heard Burke’s words and were equally surprised. They were dumbfounded 
by the dark-haired astronaut’s quick thinking and a little unsure about what 
he meant to do. Like Urko, they could only listen and hope to discover his 
plan. 


Burke continued talking, not letting Urko voice an objection, not letting 
the gorilla leader have a few moments to dismiss the whole situation, have 
Burke killed, and take his entire entourage back to Central City. After all, if 
he could have Augustus transferred to nowhere, he could have Aboro sent 
less than nowhere just as simply, and the whole question would be easily 
settled. Burke didn’t want Urko to have the opportunity to make that 
decision. “I play Amhar!” he said. “And all it costs you is my freedom. You 
can see how I stand to gain. What have you got to lose?” 


Urko grimaced. “You for one,” he said. 

“You’ve done that before,” said Burke. 

“If you’re trying to convince me of something,” said Urko, “you’re going 
about it the wrong way.” 

“My point is that our paths, thanks to your diligence, seem to cross at 
fairly regular intervals,” said Burke. 

“Once ought to be enough,” said Urko. 


“Aw, admit it,” said Burke with a forced laugh. “You’d miss the thrill of 
the chase.” 


“T have other things to chase.” 


“Look,” said Burke, “nobody but you knows you’ve caught me. You and 
your guards, that is. And they won’t open their mouths if you tell them not 
to.” 


“That is the first true thing you’ve uttered,” said Urko. He looked around 
again at his gorilla troopers. They all remained at their stations, their rifles 
unslung, their expressions empty. They existed only to fill Urko’s orders. 


“Tt’s the second fact,” said Burke. “The first was that you’ll never rest 
easy again until you know that letter means nothing or you have your proof 
against Aboro.” 


It was clear that Urko was weakening quickly. The silence this time was 
filled with his muttering growl. Burke couldn’t make out any specific 
words, although the rhythm of the phrases sounded to the astronaut like 
curses. It didn’t make any difference. The solution to the matter would 
come quickly enough. “And for this peace of mind you’re granting me, you 
want what? Your freedom again? No perpetual guarantees? No official 
pardons?” 


“1 don’t think you’d honor them, anyway,” said Burke. At Urko’s 
darkening glance, the man hurried to explain. “I mean, I respect your 
devotion to duty too much to think that you’d just forget about me and my 
buddies.” 


“You are right again.” 


“And If I’m right so often lately, maybe you ought to give some genuine 
consideration to my plan,” said Burke. “Let me loose after I pretend to be 
your killer. And give me a couple of hours start. That’s all I’m asking. Just 
fair sport, Urko. You could have me hogtied again by tomorrow night, if 
you work fast.” 


Urko took a deep breath and let it out slowly. He looked over his 
shoulder at his troopers. “Go on, find something to do,” he ordered them. 
They hurried away, leaving Urko alone with Burke. Even after the gorillas 
left, the general said nothing for quite some time, studying the human 
closely, as if he hoped to discover the truth or falsity of Burke’s claim 


somewhere on the man’s face. Through all of this, Burke did his best to 
remain passive and calm, although a few drops of perspiration ran slowly 
down his forehead, maddeningly along the bridge of his nose, and with 
demonic, ticklish slowness to his chin. 


“Very well,” said Urko. “We’ll keep that rendezvous with Prefect Aboro, 
just to prove you wrong. Then I will have you shot.” 


Burke was about to make a remark about how often he had heard Urko 
threaten to shoot him. But he caught himself in time and his better sense 
kept his mouth closed. 


Virdon and Galen in the nearby brush let out their long-held breaths in 
collective sighs of relief. Virdon turned to the chimpanzee and whispered, 
“Good old Pete! He could con the pearl right out of an oyster! Come on.” 


Together they backed away into the denser underbrush. 


Behind the gray hills in the distance, the orange ball of the sun was 
beginning to light flames which, later, would reach into the sky as the 
brilliant dying embers of sunset. The valley which comprised the district 
governed by Aboro was already beginning to darken in the first faint 
touches of dusk. One bright star hung low in the sky. The sounds of 
daylight birds and animals were fading with the light. Night was coming 
quickly on. 

Activity in the valley did not cease with the daylight, however. Gorilla 
patrols still continued their angry pursuit of whatever they decided might be 
a human crime. The humans themselves were just beginning to hurry home 
from their laborious daytime occupations to share a few hours of peace with 
their families and neighbors. 


On the road to the village of Hathor, a slow-moving wagon rumbled its 
clumsy way among the rustling trees. The wagon was half-filled with 
supplies and was drawn by an ox. An old human of about sixty years, his 
hair sparse and white, his face covered with rough stubble, sat on the 
warped seat and drove his lazy animal. Beside him sat another man, dressed 
in a dark cloak pulled over his head to shadow his features. 


“You know,” said the old man, “it’s good to have you along, stranger. 
These trips I make are lonely, taking supplies out to the ape outposts. Weeks 
go by sometimes without me seeing so much as one other human being. 
Those that I do see from time to time never have much time to talk, what 
with all the work their ape masters give them. And the last creature in the 
world you want to try to talk to is one of those uniformed gorillas. You 
know what I mean?” 


The other figure made no response. A sudden bump jerked the cloak 
from the man’s head. In the dim light of the setting sun, Janor pulled the 
garment back over his grim features. The old man rambled on and on, 
oblivious to the fact that he was being ignored, that Janor had much 
weightier problems on his mind. Janor had plans to make, or, rather, a 
variety of different schemes to choose from. He had given the matter 
thought all day, and he hadn’t yet decided which way would best suit his 
need for revenge. Outwardly, though, an observer would never guess the 
murderous content of Janor’s thoughts. He seemed to be just a stoic, silent 
man, no different than many other docile humans. 

“You say you have business in Hathor?” asked the old man. 

Once more, there was no response from Janor. He stared straight ahead at 
the dusty road. Beneath the cloak, surreptitiously, absentmindedly, he slid 
his finger along a knife blade. It was a short, stubby knife, not very sharp, 
but it would do the job he had planned for it. 

“Well,” said the old man, “with luck we should be there soon after dark.” 

There was not the slightest reply from Janor. 


“Yes,” said the old man, “it’s good to have somebody to talk to every 
once in a while. Does the soul good.” 


The wagon rumbled on into the gathering darkness, its two occupants lost 
in their private worlds. 


The town of Hathor had settled down for the evening. The bustling humans 
had returned to their shabby homes. The gorillas lounged in eating places or 
stood guard duty at their posts. The ape citizens had long ago closed up 
their shops. All was peaceful in the town of Hathor. But for a few lights 
burning in huts along the village’s main street, everything was now in 


darkness. All, that is, except the headquarters of Aboro, which was ablaze 
with light from within. 


Inside Aboro’s place, the sparse and cold atmosphere of the prefect’s 
office had been transformed into a festive scene. A table had been moved 
into the middle of the outer office. The desk and other office equipment had 
been pushed back. Chairs had been set around the table, an expensive 
tablecloth had been laid, candlesticks placed at either end of the table, and 
the finest apemade earthen dishes had been set. Aboro paced nervously 
around the table, examining each detail. A human servant was placing the 
last of the table settings when Aboro’s nerves got the better of him. “All 
right!” he cried. “It’s finished. It looks fine. Stop fussing with it. Get out of 
here.” The frightened human gave Aboro a quick look and then almost ran 
out of the prefect’s building. Aboro was not relieved. He stared at the table 
and listened to the quiet settle down around him. He wished that the night’s 
events had already ended. 


Beyond the prefect’s building, the main street of Hathor quickly fell into 
total blackness. There were four more huts between the house of Aboro and 
a small intersecting alley. One of these huts had light streaming through an 
open window. The light was not as bright or intense as the light coming 
from the prefect’s building. The other three huts were dark. There was 
movement between two of these darkened huts. It was difficult for anyone 
—gorilla guard or scurrying human servant—to see the movement in the 
night darkness; from the well-lit interior of the prefect’s house, all of the 
outdoors was featureless. 


As the moving figures approached the relatively dim light from one of 
the huts on Aboro’s block, however, the forms of Virdon and Galen might 
have been recognizable to anyone who knew them. They glanced out 
quickly into the main street and then ducked back into the shadows. They 
carried objects with them which they held hidden in the darkness. Virdon 
adjusted the leather loops fastened on the ends of three wooden poles. 
Galen did the same with a single pole he carried. 


“Keep your eyes open for Pete,” murmured Virdon in a low voice. “He 
should be along here any minute.” 


Galen didn’t answer for a moment. He had been thinking about 
something that would upset their plans. “He will,” said the chimpanzee 
finally, “unless Urko changes his mind about letting him go. He could just 
as easily have Pete executed.” 


Virdon realized for the first time that this was definitely a possibility. 
“Yeah,” he said, but he quickly dismissed the notion. It would do no good to 
worry about theoretical difficulties. They had had enough genuine ones to 
bother them already. 


“Alan!” said Galen excitedly, pointing back toward the main street. 
“What is it?” asked Virdon. “Pete?” 
“No,” said Galen. “Look.” 


Virdon strained to see what Galen was indicating. The astronaut’s 
eyesight was not nearly as keen as the ape’s, but soon he saw what Galen 
meant. The hooded figure of a man moved along among the shadows of the 
huts across the way. From the way he sought the darkest patches of the 
street, it was clear that the figure did not want to be seen. With his definite 
limp, he was easily recognizable as Janor. 


“Janor,” whispered Virdon. 


“Yes,” said Galen. “That was what I feared most. Both for him, and for 
Pete.” 


Virdon grabbed Galen’s arm and the two bolted off into the darkness 
between the huts, carrying their leather-strapped poles. They ran as quickly 
as they could without making any noise, keeping low to avoid any stray 
beams of light from the apes’ huts. They raced ahead, parallel to the main 
street, in a desperate attempt to cut off Janor before the enraged farmer 
could put his plan of vengeance into action. 


Meanwhile, Janor, unaware that he had been spotted by his two 
comrades, continued on his course directly toward the house of Prefect 
Aboro. He took his time, being careful, but he did not linger in the shadows. 
The powerful emotions that controlled him now would permit no dallying. 


He allowed himself to pause when he came to a point at the end of one of 
the small block of huts along Hathor’s main street. There was no more 
protection for him further on. He would have to cross the street to the same 
side as his goal and proceed in the shadow of three or four darkened 


buildings. With the fire of pure hatred in his eyes, he moved across the 
narrow lane that served as Hathor’s chief thoroughfare. He took his knife 
from his belt in preparation. 


Janor moved stealthily toward Aboro’s headquarters, his mind a raging, 
confused mixture of emotions. His eyes, however, were steady. They were 
fixed on his goal, and nothing near him distracted his attention. As Janor 
passed one of the wooden buildings near the prefect’s office, two hands 
reached out suddenly from the black, curtained doorway. Virdon clapped 
one hand around Janor’s mouth; with his other hand he grabbed the wrist of 
Janor’s knife-wielding hand. While Janor struggled and tried to cry out, 
Virdon dragged him into the building. 


Once they were inside, it was clear that the shop was a crude blacksmith 
shop, the type owned by apes but worked by humans. Galen watched the 
two humans struggle, praying to his half-forgotten gods that they didn’t 
arouse too much attention or make too much racket among the tables, 
benches, and tools of the shop. There was a horse in a small stall near the 
back of the building and it was already beginning to make small, nervous 
whinnying sounds. Galen could only look on helplessly, his eyes riveted on 
the knife. 


“Janor!” whispered Virdon hoarsely. “It’s Virdon! Listen to me! You’ve 
got to give us more time.” 


The huge farmer easily pulled free from Virdon’s grasp, pushing the 
astronaut aside. Virdon landed heavily and painfully on the hard-packed dirt 
of the floor. 


“No!” said Janor. “My last offer was more than fair. Your time is up. It 
was up at sundown, as I said. You’ve failed. Aboro will die tonight! Now!” 


“T admit it,” said Virdon. “We didn’t accomplish our plan before sunset. 
But we had other problems.” 


“That makes no difference to me,” said Janor. 
“An hour,” said Galen. “Just give us one more hour.” 
“No,” said Janor firmly. 


Janor started out of the blacksmith shop. Virdon, still on the floor, lunged 
for Janor’s legs, tackling the large man. Janor fell backward, twisting, 
landing on Virdon’s back. For a moment, the wind knocked out of him, 


Virdon couldn’t breathe. Janor raised his hand, hesitated, then drove the 
knife into the dirt of the floor, only a few inches from Virdon’s shoulder—a 
warning. The two men wrestled briefly, although it was always clear that 
Janor was Virdon’s superior in strength. Slowly, they lifted themselves to 
their knees; then they stood, still struggling. “Kill Aboro,” said Virdon, 
panting, “and you’! be throwing your own life away.” 

“We’ve been through this before,” said Janor. “It’s impossible to argue 
with you. You don’t understand.” 


“Don’t sacrifice yourself, Janor,” said Virdon. 
“My life is mine to give for Mikal,” said Janor. 


Janor hurled Virdon aside one more time. Virdon crashed through the 
shoddy back of the stall. He raised himself painfully to his elbows, gasping 
for breath. “And will you sacrifice Burke’s life as well?” he asked. 

Janor only stared, not comprehending what Virdon meant. 


“In a few minutes,” said Virdon, “Pete’s coming with General Urko 
himself. You want justice? Then help us all get it.” 


Janor studied Virdon, scarcely believing what the man had told him. 
Some of it sounded simply insane—Pete Burke, arriving with General 
Urko, as though the office of Aboro’s were the scene of some lukewarm 
cocktail party instead of the intended setting for murder. Janor glanced back 
at Galen, then again at Virdon. For the moment, there was nothing that he 
could say. 


At the edge of the village, where the main street trickled off into the dusty 
country road that ran through the forest, there was a small clearing. Not far 
from this end of the street was the headquarters of the prefect. The lights 
from within beamed through the boughs of the trees, casting strange 
shadows. Five riders approached slowly, walking their horses, attempting to 
make as little noise as possible. The five were General Urko, three of his 
omnipresent troopers, and Burke. They pulled to a stop at Urko’s command, 
dismounting in the clearing and tying up the horses to trees. 


“My men will surround the building,” said Urko in a growling whisper. 
“T will be listening outside. You had better not have any tricks planned.” 


“Don’t worry,” said Burke. “After all I’ve gone through just to get this 
far, I’m fresh out of tricks.” Nevertheless, the astronaut secretly hoped and 
prayed that his friends, so long out of communication, had come up with a 
few of their own. Burke walked slowly and quietly to the door of Prefect 
Aboro’s quarters. He paused a moment, collecting his thoughts. Then he 
knocked three times. There was a pause, and then the door was flung open. 
“T am Amhar, sir,” said Burke. 


Aboro stood looking at him for a few seconds, his pistol in his hand. 
“Inside,” he ordered. 


Not far away, General Urko and his troopers watched as Burke entered 
the building and the door closed behind him. Urko moved his head slightly 
and made a small gesture. The gorilla troopers had been briefed and 
understood what their leader meant. They left their place of concealment 
and scattered to take positions around Aboro’s headquarters. 


Inside, Aboro was still tense. Suddenly, a thought occurred to him. 
“Where is my aide, Daku?” he asked. 


Burke shrugged. “He delivered your message and left,” he said. 


Aboro nodded. He did not need Daku any more that night. Indeed, it 
might be well not to need Daku any more, ever . . . That was a thought 
Aboro would have to pursue later. “He told you the price?” he asked. 


“Yes,” said Burke in a sullen voice. “He said I would be well paid, after.” 


“Have no worries on that account,” said Aboro. “Let’s make the 
arrangement now, if it worries you. Fifty kilos of gold and safe passage to 
another village. You can mingle with other humans until the search is over. 
And, after this, there will be a search, I can promise you. The murder of 
Urko will not be lightly passed over.” 


Urko stood just outside the building, listening at an open, curtained 
window. He was invisible to the individuals inside, but everything they said 
was dearly audible to him. He stiffened at the mention of his name. It 
seemed that Burke had been telling the truth. Urko resisted the impulse to 
burst into the building and arrest Aboro then and there. There was more he 
wanted to hear. 


Virdon, Galen, and Janor were slowly making their way through the sleepy 
town, trying to reach a small stand of trees where they could take refuge. 
When they reached their position, Virdon gave signals to the other two. 
They fanned out according to his plan. 


Urko’s first trooper was positioned behind a slender tree near Aboro’s 
headquarter’s. While he waited, he thought that he heard a sound from 
nearby. He turned in that direction, his rifle unslung and held at the ready. 
Virdon slipped closer, behind the wary ape, and quickly dropped the leather 
loop on the pole over the gorilla’s head. With a strong yank, Virdon pulled 
gorilla backward into the brush. 


Behind Aboro’s building, the second trooper waited in his position. He 
heard the sound of the first gorilla being dragged away and reacted. He 
turned and saw Virdon wrestling the unconscious gorilla out of sight. The 
second trooper started in that direction stealthily; he reached the area and 
stopped. He looked about cautiously, his rifle raised. Suddenly, he heard the 
sound of a soft whistle behind him. He spun around. There stood Galen 
with a sheepish expression on his face. Before the trooper could do 
anything, Janor stepped out from behind a tree to the rear of the trooper, 
dropped his loop over the gorilla’s head and yanked him back, slamming 
the gorilla’s head into the tree trunk and knocking him unconscious. 


“When do you want the job done?” asked Burke. 


“Tonight,” said Aboro. “You will be hiding . . .” The prefect turned to 
indicate the green-curtained alcove. Burke nodded. “In there,” said the 
prefect. “When I raise my glass in a toast and say, ‘A toast to General 
Urko,’ that will be your signal to enter and fire.” 


At this point, Urko could stand it no longer. He had heard quite enough to 
convince himself that Burke was telling the truth. He slammed the door 
open and, pistol in hand, burst in. 


“Urko!” cried Aboro in a strangled voice. 

“T didn’t want to believe it,” said Urko. “But it’s true, isn’t it, Aboro?” 
“Urko,” said Aboro, stricken almost dumb with panic, “I can explain.” 
“Can you now?” said Urko. 


Virdon, Galen, and Janor were sneaking up on the last of Urko’s three 
guards, moving silently like commandos. Virdon dropped the loop over 
their quarry’s head and quickly subdued the ape. Motioning Galen and 
Janor out of sight, Virdon raced noiselessly to the door of Aboro’s building. 
Then, pausing to gather his energy and his resolve, he, too, slammed the 
door open and stormed in, a pistol extended in his own hand. 


“Drop your gun, Urko!” shouted Virdon. 


There was a pause; then Urko’s pistol clattered to the floor. The ape 
general half-turned to see what this interruption meant. His eyes narrowed 
as he recognized his adversary. “Virdon!” he exclaimed. 


Virdon ignored the ape, and turned to Burke. “We’ve been tracking you 
all over the countryside!” he said. “How’d you wind up here, with him?” 


“Tt wasn’t my idea, buddy,” said Burke, obviously relieved to see that his 
friends had been able to improvise his rescue. “I would have been plenty 
satisfied to go along with our original plan. But this hairy Napoleon had to 
mess things up, like usual.” 


“Well, tell me all about it later,” said Virdon. “Let’s get out of here.” 


Burke sidled past his friend, moving cautiously by the chagrined Urko. 
Virdon covered the other man’s escape; then he, too, edged out of Aboro’s 
place and slammed the door behind him. Burke and Virdon raced through 
the sheltering darkness toward the clearing where Galen and Janor waited 
for them. 

“T’m glad to see you Pete!” said Galen, his voice choked with emotion. 

“I’m glad to see me, too, old buddy!” said Burke, laughing. 

“You’re something else,” said Virdon. 

“The next time,” said Burke, shuddering a little, “you can be something 
else. Ill let you play the starring role, and I’ll stay in the audience.” All 
together, they moved out quickly, disappearing into the deeper night beyond 
the village of Hathor. 


The next morning saw Urko leading his guards, recovered but aching, and 
the rest of his entourage away from the District Headquarters area. All the 
apes were mounted on fresh horses, including, in the middle of the armed 
pack of guards, Aboro and Daku, their hands bound behind their backs. 


Their expressions were hopeless. Urko turned to survey his former friend. 
“You could have had a great future, Aboro,” said Urko, shaking his head. 
Then it occurred to Urko that “a great future” was what the former prefect’s 
murder plan was intended to insure. Once again Urko turned and glared 
wordlessly at the traitor. The parade passed a small crowd of humans, for 
whom this was the greatest entertainment in some time. In the midst of this 
crowd, and therefore unnoticed, stood Virdon, Burke, Janor, and Galen. 
They watched the procession move away from them. 


“So much for the ‘Lord of the Apes,’ ” murmured Burke. 

“Thank you, Virdon,” said Janor softly. The burly farmer turned from the 
blond astronaut to Burke. “And you, too, Pete. And Galen. I owe you much 
more than my life.” 

Galen stared at the diminishing spectacle of Urko’s party, as it rode 
further away. “The Supreme Council will have to bring Augustus back as 
Prefect,” he said. “And this time he’ll be able to appoint an honest police 
chief.” 

Janor nodded, then turned back to Virdon. “I didn’t want to believe your 
way would work,” he said. “There was such a hurt inside me. I thought the 
only way it could be healed was to inflict hurt.” 

“We understand,” said Virdon. 

Burke shouldered his pack, filled with fresh supplies. He handed another 
pack to Galen. “Well,” said Burke, “I guess we’d better be moving on.” 

Galen spoke; he sounded disappointed. “Oh, do we have to?” he asked. “I 
was looking forward to staying on for a while.” 

“Believe me,” said Burke, “we’ve got to go.” 

“Give me one good reason,” said Galen. 

“Go-rillas!” said Burke, gesturing with one hand. 

Galen looked in the indicated direction, only to see two of the town’s 
gorilla troopers heading their way, nonchalantly, more or less on patrol, but 
clearly without any notion of apprehending the fugitive trio. 

“Better not ask for trouble,” said Janor. 

Galen looked at Burke. “Humans are always so convincing,” he said. 
“They really shouldn’t be, you know. That’s what we are taught.” Galen 


smiled and followed Virdon and Burke as they headed in the opposite 
direction from the gorillas. They turned once to wave at Janor. Then, 
shouldering their packs in preparation for a long day’s march, Virdon, 
Burke, and Galen turned their faces westward. 
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There were many villages along their route, and sometimes Virdon, Burke, 
and Galen were able to stop their fugitive running for a few days and rest at 
the home of a sympathetic human. The sight of two humans traveling with a 
friendly chimpanzee, though, was often enough to force the trio to make a 
quick exit from the premises of a suspicious human. There were more than 
enough people around who might try to earn extra food or privileges by 
turning in the astronauts and their chimpanzee companion to the local 
police authorities. Still, Virdon, Burke, and Galen managed to plot their 
course westward with a minimum of trouble. 


The summer was coming to an end. Already the leaves on the trees had 
turned from green to a variety of colors. The air was taking on a crispness at 
night that was refreshing after a tiring day’s journey, but that same coolness 
promised only the inevitable slide into deep winter. The three travelers 
wanted to be well west and south by the time the first snow fell. In their 
situation, constant exposure to the cruel winter could be as deadly as a 
bullet from a gorilla’s rifle. 


One morning, not far from a small village called Kaymak, the three 
friends found themselves pushing through a large area of dense underbrush. 
The work of crossing the tangled jungle had made them weary, although it 
was still early in the day. Virdon, leading the others, almost stumbled as his 
foot became caught in a mass of tough roots. He managed to recover his 
balance, but he paused and looked around. Behind him, Burke leaned 
against one of the gnarled trees that grew in the area and Galen sat down on 
a boulder, panting from near exhaustion. Virdon muttered something, but 
his words were inaudible to the others. He took out an animal-skin water 
container which he carried slung over one shoulder, untied the mouth of the 
bag, and drank long and deeply. 


“Let me have some, too,” said Burke, coming up to take the improvised 
canteen. 


“Sure.” said Virdon. “This place here is really something. It’ll take us all 
day just to get across that clearing.” The blond man pointed. Burke, still 
drinking, nodded. He finished and gave the canteen to Galen. 


“This is where they must be.” 


There was a large wall map of the western part of the North American 
continent, constructed of several sheets of dark, parchmentlike paper. The 
details of the map were only roughly sketched in, and there were vast areas 
of the country that were left entirely blank. In one particular area, near the 
west coast, there was a cluster of five villages. A leather-gloved hand 
hovered above that place on the map and with an angry blow struck it. 


The hand remained on the map for a few seconds, as though to pin down 
its elusive quarry. Then General Urko spoke again, reading from a report, “ 
‘reported at Radec and Slonk and possibly sighted at two more hamlets in 
the vicinity. Two humans calling themselves “astronauts.” ’ ” Urko 
crumpled the report and threw it across his office. Near him stood another 
uniformed gorilla, Urko’s current top lieutenant, an ape named Jason. “And 
that renegade chimpanzee, Galen, has been seen with them,” said Urko. 
“That proves it. They’re heading for the sea.” Once more he indicated the 
cluster of five villages, each about twenty miles from the next. 


“Are you sure, Urko?” asked Jason. 


Urko turned to face his aide. His expression was the same mask of hatred 
he wore whenever he thought about the three escapees who so constantly 
eluded his grasp. He scowled at Jason. “I’m sure of nothing!” he said, with 
great intensity. “These reports are next to useless. They come in days, 
weeks late. They are prepared by country apes who don’t even know what 
they’re looking for or what they’re seeing. My patrols let those three slip 
through their fingers time after time. I’m sure of nothing except that they 
are a dangerous threat to our security and they must be caught. I must study 
the settlements in that area.” He turned to the map once again, and Jason 
looked over his shoulder. 


“General Urko,” said the aide, “are these villages primarily human 
settlements?” 


“In this area, yes,” said Urko. “There is very little manufacturing or 
trading done here. The majority of the population is human. Tenant farmers. 
Each village has a garrison of gorilla guards and an incompetent prefect.” 


Jason smiled behind Urko’s back but dared to say nothing. He waited for 
Urko to devise his plan of action. 


“T want you to go out there, Jason,” said Urko at last. “I want you to alert 
every prefect. Give each of them full descriptions. The three of them will 
show up sooner or later. Tell the prefects that all strangers—all strangers— 
are to be arrested on sight; this office is to be notified. No travelers are to be 
allowed to leave any area until they have been checked out by me or by one 
of my representatives. Do you understand?” 


“We'll find them!” said Jason, with the kind of enthusiasm a junior 
officer forces into his voice when he feels just the opposite about an order. 


“Finding them has not been the problem in the past,” said Urko, with the 
greatest scorn and malice. “Disposing of them after I’ve found them has 
given me a great deal of trouble. I want to end that. Take troops from the 
main garrison, collect those three criminals, and bring them back here to 
Central City, unless they try to escape. Of course, even Dr. Zaius has 
granted that prisoners attempting to escape should be shot.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Jason. He turned to leave, believing that his briefing was 
over. He crossed the chamber to the door, but before he could open it, 
Urko’s voice stopped him. 

“Jason,” said the general. 

Jason turned to face Urko, puzzled, wondering what he had done wrong. 
“Yes, sir?” he asked. 

“T expect them to try to escape. Have I made myself understood?” 

Jason smiled. This was the Urko he had grown to know and fear. He was 
glad that the general’s wrath was directed away from himself and at the 
three unfortunate fugitives. “I understand, sir. Their treacherous corpses 
will lie where they fall, until the weasels and the buzzards take care of 
them.” 

“Fine, fine,’ said Urko, his mind already moving on to other matters. 
“Now, get out of here and get going.” He looked at another report and 


dismissed Jason with a wave of the hand. Jason turned to the door again and 
left. 


As Jason checked his supplies and mounted his horse, giving orders for his 
gorilla troopers to do the same, Virdon, Burke, and Galen came to a reststop 
in a wooded area many miles away. 


“We don’t need a rest yet, Pete,” said Virdon, although there was not the 
slightest trace of reproach in his voice. 


“T’m leading this excursion at the moment,” said Burke. “And even if 
Iron Man Virdon doesn’t need a rest, maybe some of the rest of us do.” 


Virdon only nodded. Actually, he was glad for the stop, too. He was only 
more concerned for their safety. He knew only too well how precarious 
their position was. He would have been happy if they could have traveled 
without resting at all, without stopping to look for food or water, without 
sleeping. He sighed. 

“It’s getting cooler,” said Galen. 

“Tt’s getting on to winter,” said Burke. He looked at the trees around him. 
“Tt looks to me like autumn is almost over.” 

“It’s going to be a hard winter,” said Galen. 

Burke pulled the thin, homespun shirt closer to his slender body. “We’re 
going to have to find something warmer,” he said. “Like Miami Beach, for 
instance.” 

Galen didn’t understand Burke’s reference, but that didn’t make much 
difference to the chimpanzee. He had come to learn that he wasn’t expected 
to understand about half of Burke’s references. He let this one pass in 
silence. Then he changed the subject slightly. “I think this will be an 
exceptionally hard winter,” he said. 

“How can you tell?” asked Burke. 

“The hair on my face,” said the chimpanzee. “It’s growing in thick. That 
always means that the winter is going to be heavy and cold.” 

Burke laughed. “Do you really think that the hair on your face can 
predict what the winter is going to be like?” 

Galen looked offended. “Of course,” he said. 


“That’s nonsense.” 


Galen seemed about to become angry, but he controlled himself. “How 
do you know that autumn’s almost over?” he asked. 


“Just look,” said Burke. “Look at the trees.” 


“If the trees can predict the seasons, my hair can do the same,” said 
Galen huffily. 


“The leaves on the trees aren’t saying a word about what kind of autumn 
we’re having,” said Burke. 


“But you use them as a sign, because it’s the same every year,” said 
Galen. “And the same is true of my hair. It’s right, year after year.” 


“Alan,” said Burke, “will you explain to this genius why he’s sounding 
like a total idiot?” 


There was no reply from Virdon. Both Burke and Galen looked in silent 
appeal to the blond astronaut, but he seemed completely lost in thought. He 
stared past his friends, unconsciously fingering the smooth metal disk that 
he wore on a thong about his neck. 


“Oh, oh,” said Burke, recognizing the signs. “He’s back home again.” 


“Uh,” said Galen, respecting Virdon’s loneliness, knowing that Virdon 
occasionally slipped into long, melancholy reveries concerning the wife and 
children he had lost by hurling through time into this fearful future. Burke 
and Galen left Virdon to his thoughts. Burke sat down and began whittling a 
stick. Galen started looking for something edible among the trees and 
bushes of the area. After about twenty minutes of silence, Galen returned, 
carrying a number of strange looking pieces of fruit in his arms. They were 
round and lumpy, about the size of a small grapefruit, pink in color, with a 
peel like a banana that split along three seams. He put some of the fruit 
down near Burke. “It’s good,” said the chimpanzee. “I was lucky to find it.” 

Galen then put some down by Virdon, who smiled up at him but made no 
move to pick up the fruit. “Thanks,” said Virdon. 

Galen sat down, took one of the fruits, and peeled it. Burke watched him 
with interest, then did the same. “I’ve never seen one of these before,” he 
said. “What do you call them?” 

“They’re opers,” said Galen. “Didn’t you have them where you came 
from?” 


“No,” said Burke, “but I’m willing to try one.” He took a bite and 
chewed thoughtfully. “It’s kind of odd,” he said. “It has a sort of mushy 
consistency, like a banana.” He chewed some more. “It is good. Feels like a 
banana, tastes sort of like an orange. It must be some kind of mutation, 
obviously subtropical. But if the compass and the sun aren’t loused up, 
we’re somewhere north of what was San Francisco. We should be eating 
apples and pears.” He took another bite, staring up at the bright blue sky 
that glittered through breaks in the foliage above. “Whatever turned this 
world upside down produced at least one good thing,” he said, looking at 
the fruit in his hand. Then he grinned up at Galen. “No offense, Galen,” he 
said. 


“It’s nothing special, Pete,” he said, not understanding Burke’s apology. 
“Tt’s just an oper.” 


Burke finished the fruit and peeled himself another. “In our time,” he 
said, speaking with a mouthful of oper, “we’d call it a banorange or 
something, and we’d have singing TV commercials, and billboards, and 
weekly specials at the supermarkets. And you don’t even know what TV, 
billboards, and supermarkets are. But you have these, and if you didn’t 
know what they were, I’d be going hungry right now. I’m grateful, Galen.” 

“T don’t understand, Pete,” said Galen, wondering about Burke’s 
unaccustomed seriousness. 

“T mean,” said Burke, “that you fit in this world, and we don’t, no matter 
how long we stay here. I see this fruit in my hand, and the only thing I can 
think about is that there would surely have been a Banorange Bowl along 
about New Year’s every year, with a contest to pick Miss Banorange, and a 
parade, and two football teams that couldn’t make it to one of the better 
bowl games.” 

“Now I don’t understand,” said Galen. 

“Call it a draw,” said Burke. “Right, Alan?” 

Virdon, still lost in his own thoughts, glanced at Burke, hardly having 
heard any of the preceding conversation. He was still fingering the metal 
disk on the cord around his neck. “Hm?” he said. “I’m sorry, Pete, I wasn’t 
listening.” 

“T know,” said Burke. 


“So say it again,” said Virdon. 

“IT was only thinking that anybody who believes a magnetic disk is going 
to get us back home is strictly off his rocker,” said Burke. He laughed 
briefly, more to let Virdon know that he wasn’t completely serious. But, in a 
way, he was; unlike Virdon, Burke had left no family, no ties in the old 
world. He was content to try to build a new life in the new world. He wasn’t 
satisfied with the ape world, but then he hadn’t been satisfied with the 
human world, either. All he needed was peace and freedom to pursue his 
own happiness—and that had been a rare commodity in both eras. 


Virdon realized that he had been fingering the disc, and removed his hand 
with a quick, embarrassed smile. He was glad that his friends permitted him 
his quiet moments of memory, because it was possible that in those 
moments were his final visions of everyone and everything he had loved. 


“Try an oper,” said Burke. “It’s good.” 


Virdon picked up a piece of fruit, glanced at it thoughtfully, then looked 
back at Burke. “It’s our only chance, Pete, and you know it. I don’t care 
how you ride me about this disk, it’s our only chance. With it, maybe we go 
home. Without it, for sure, for absolute certain, we never do.” 


Burke was a bit afraid to answer, knowing that almost anything he said 
would only start the same old argument they had carried on since their 
arrival on the planet of the apes. “If you say so,” he said flatly, obviously 
trying to humor Virdon. 


“I do say so!” said Virdon vehemently. “All the details of our flight are 
recorded here,” he said, tapping the disk. “It can tell us when, maybe how 
and where, we hit that time warp. If we run it through a computer, reverse 
the direction, then—” 


Burke had had enough. “What computer, Alan?” he asked. “Where? 
Behind that tree?” 


“No, Pete, no,” said Virdon wearily. “We’ve been through parts of what 
the apes call the Forbidden Zone. We’ve seen places we used to know. 
There’s been evidence that somewhere, somehow, our entire civilization 
didn’t disappear overnight. We just have to keep looking.” 


“1 do keep looking,” said Burke. “About once a minute, over my 
shoulder, for gorillas. That’s all that has me worried right now.” 


“There’s got to be. . .” said Virdon, defeated, letting his voice trail off. 
He struggled to get his mood under control. After a moment, he looked up 
at Galen. “Do you know this area, Galen?” he asked. 


“Not very well,” replied the chimpanzee. “Our study of geography was 
limited, and my education was somewhat rudely interrupted.” 


“Are there any settlements near here?” asked Virdon. 


“T’m not sure,” said Galen. “Tell me where we are, and I might be able to 
make a guess. But heading in the direction we’re going, west, there’s just a 
large ocean. Between here and there are possibly a few farming 
communities. Certainly nothing large enough to have one of your 
computers.” The ape shuddered; he recalled previous adventures during 
which Virdon and Burke had shown him examples of the ancient, forbidden 
human knowledge. Galen had seen millenia-old human machines operate in 
ways that even the intelligent and logical chimpanzee thought almost 
magical. The one thing that these adventures had had in common was 
danger. Each time they had been observed and nearly captured by gorilla 
patrols, whose duty it was to keep the Forbidden Zone off limits to apes and 
intruders. 


“We'll search until we—” began Virdon, but he broke off. He was 
startled by the sound of crashing in the woods some distance away. 


“Listen,” said Galen. 
“T can hear it, too,” said Burke. 


They all froze, listening intently. The sound was of something being 
thrown around in the underbrush; a few seconds later came grunts and yells 
of pain. “Humans, I think,” said Galen, using his more acute sense of 
hearing. Virdon glanced at the others, then swiftly and quietly moved in the 
direction of the sounds. The others followed. 


The three went stealthily through the woods toward the noises. There was 
clearly the sound of a struggle, now, punctuated with more cries and grunts. 
Virdon, Burke, and Galen came to the edge of a clearing and cautiously 
peered out. 

The clearing was a natural open area in the woodland, dotted with 
occasional rocks and small boulders. A path through the woods ran along 
the far side of the clearing, opposite to that where the fugitive trio was 


hiding. In the center of the clearing, two men were involved in a violent 
struggle. Both men were of amazing size and physical strength. They were 
both well over six feet tall, broad-shouldered, extremely muscular, and 
powerful. The elder of the two seemed to be in his late forties; as he had 
passed through his younger years and approached middle age, he had not 
allowed himself to grow soft in any way. His face was badly scarred, almost 
disfigured. His nose looked as if he had broken it and then had had it reset 
by an incompetent doctor. The younger man was in his early twenties and 
showed a quickness that the older man could not match. It was clear to the 
hidden observers, however, that the younger man was not the dedicated 
battler that the scarred veteran was. 


The fight between the two men was fierce, but it was fought without 
weapons. The entire conflict was carried on with their bare hands alone, 
though brutally and without pity. First one, then the other was knocked to 
the ground. Neither seemed able to achieve a lasting advantage, however. 
Each managed to regain his breath and position before the other could close 
for the final blow. 


“What do we do?” asked Galen. 


“We watch,” said Burke softly. “We have the best seats in the house, we 
don’t know the champion from the challenger, we don’t have any idea who 
the good guy is, or who the bad guy is. Until somebody comes along with a 
scorecard, I suggest we mind our manners.” 


In the clearing, the two men were locked in an almost motionless pose. 
They had grasped each other in the grip of two wrestlers trying to bring 
each other to the ground. Neither would give way. Their muscles bulged, 
and the hidden trio could hear both men panting and grunting with effort. 
Finally, there was a sudden movement by the older man, and the youth 
crashed to the ground. This time the boy did not move, lying as if stunned. 
The older man stood over him, then reached down as though to strangle the 
defenseless boy. 


“T just changed my mind,” whispered Burke. He burst from his hiding 
place and ran into the clearing, startling both Virdon and Galen. 

“Pete!” called Virdon, but Pete was beyond replying; he had suddenly 
decided that the fighting was within bounds, but that the older man’s effort 


to murder the dazed opponent was not, no matter what the original quarrel 
had been. 


Burke rushed at the unsuspecting wrestler and knocked him off balance. 
Roaring with anger, the huge fighter turned to face Burke. 


Virdon couldn’t control himself any longer, either, once he saw what kind 
of trouble his friend had gotten himself into. It was evident that Burke 
would be no match at all for the gigantic older man. Virdon, cursing under 
his breath, maneuvered himself within the edge of the clearing, in case 
Burke needed immediate help. He was of half a mind to let the impetuous 
astronaut take a bit of a beating first, though. 


The younger man, still on the ground, his head beginning to clear, looked 
up and saw his former antagonist struggling with Burke. The younger man 
raised himself to his knees, trying to shake off the effects of his beating. 


Burke and the older man had joined in combat, and Burke was being 
soundly beaten. The older man’s experience seemed to offset Burke’s more 
sophisticated techniques; still, after a few solid punches to his body and a 
near-miss to the side of his head, Burke landed his first blow, a crushing 
shot that sent his foe staggering backward. 


The youth watched this and jumped to his feet. He charged into the 
battle, but to both Burke and Virdon’s great surprise, the young man tackled 
Burke! This was in spite of the obvious fact that Burke had been trying to 
save the young man’s life. Together, the two former opponents faced Burke, 
who stepped backward, unsure of what he had rushed into. 


Virdon was in the same predicament. For a few seconds, he was too 
surprised and confused to understand. Then, before he could make any 
judgment, the two giants were cooperating in beating Burke into 
unconsciousness. Virdon rushed in, charging the older man, who had 
stepped away momentarily to allow the younger man a clear shot of Burke’s 
unprotected body. Now it was two against two—the two astronauts against 
the two massive men. 


Galen was still hidden in the underbrush, watching worriedly. He had 
even less of an idea of what was happening than the astronauts, but he 
attributed that to the insanity customary when dealing with most humans. 
From the other side of the clearing, above the noise of the battle, the sharp- 


eared ape heard something that made him even more concerned, however. 
There came the distinct sound of horse’s hooves. As soon as he convinced 
himself of the approaching horse, Galen rose and called out, “Pete! Alan!” 


The horse was coming closer. To Galen it was obvious that its rider, 
necessarily an ape, was coming along the narrow trail that cut into the 
opposite side of the clearing. Virdon looked quickly over his shoulder at 
Galen’s concerned call. “What?” he said, panting from his exertions. He 
ducked under a wide roundhouse swing from the older of the two fighters. 


“A horse!” cried Galen. 
“Let’s move,” muttered Virdon. 


Quickly, both men disengaged from the battle, rolling suddenly out of 
reach of their huge antagonists. The astronauts got to their feet as swiftly as 
possible; the two giants, however, did not want to let them escape. Virdon 
and Burke shoved them aside, Virdon with a forearm across the throat of 
the younger man, Burke using the same forward blocking skill he had 
displayed as a college football player. Then, once clear, the astronauts raced 
madly for the cover of the underbrush and disappeared from view just as a 
horse and rider stepped into the clearing on the trail. 


The rider was a chimpanzee of late middle age, wearing the insignia of 
prefect on his tunic. He reined in sharply and sat for a moment, watching 
the two giant men in the clearing. His gaze was cynical and clearly one of 
an ape accustomed to command. 


Both of the large humans were panting from their exertions—from their 
own fight and their abbreviated battle with the astronauts. The chimpanzee 
dismounted and walked toward them. His expression changed to one of 
compassion. He was not an evil ape, not one that plotted in secret, like 
Aboro, or lusted for power, like Urko. He was merely a local prefect, and 
these two men were known to him. When he spoke, there was a tone almost 
of friendliness in his voice. “Training hard, I see,” he said. 


“Let’s keep moving,” said Burke softly, from his prone position behind a 
large bush. 


“Wait,” said Virdon. “I’m dying to find out what we just went through.” 
“ “Dying” may be the word, Alan,” said Burke. 
“Quiet,” said Virdon. “You started it.” 


“We were training well,” said the older man to the chimpanzee. “We have 
been training hard, Prefect Irnar, all morning, until two humans, strangers, 
not from the village, attacked us suddenly. Then, just as suddenly, they ran 
off. I don’t know what they wanted.” 


The chimpanzee, Irnar, did not appear to be concerned. After all, the 
mere doings of humans were below his notice. Such a thing was for the 
gorilla police to attend to. His duties were purely administrative, not really 
concerned with chasing and apprehending every renegade human that 
crossed his district. Besides, the gorilla garrison guarded their power 
jealously and might look at any action by Irnar as trespassing. 


“They were probably outlaws passing through the territory,” said Irnar. 
“Some of them are no better than wild animals. We have police and an army 
that are supposed to protect us from these humans. I’ll have the patrols 
watch for them.” Irnar grunted, dismissing the entire incident from his 
mind. “Well, now,” continued the prefect with keener interest, “the more 
important question, Tolar: Is he ready yet?” 


The older man, addressed as Tolar, stepped back from the younger man, 
looking at him appraisingly. Imar’s face was creased with a frown of 
concentration. “Almost,” said Tolar. “Dalton is almost ready.” 


Imar smiled. “Good, good,” he said. “You’ve done a good job teaching 
him. I can’t tell you how anxious I am to see him in action. If he shows half 
as much ability as you, Tolar, I will be greatly pleased.” 


Tolar stood still, quietly proud and pleased by the ape’s compliment. 


Virdon, Burke, and Galen had seen enough. There was no longer any reason 
for staying nearby, where they might easily be spotted and captured. It was 
certain that Imar would not listen to any explanation from the astronauts 
with sympathy. And as soon as it was discovered that Galen was traveling 
with two human outlaws, their identities would be known. That meant one 
thing: they would be back within the clutches of Urko in a matter of days. 


The fugitives moved as quietly as they could while they were in the 
immediate area of the clearing, trying not to disturb the brush and making 
as little noise as possible. With Burke leading them, they broke into a sprint 
through the forest after about fifty yards. As they ran, Virdon suddenly 


became aware that the magnetic disk was missing from around his neck. He 
stopped suddenly and Galen almost ran into him from behind. 


“Hold it,” called Virdon. Burke stopped and glanced back, startled. 
“Wait. I have to go back.” 


“What?” cried Burke. “What are you talking about? We have to make 
tracks.” 


“The disk,” said Virdon simply. “I dropped it.” 


Burke’s shoulders slumped. “Alan!” he said. “We can’t risk going—” He 
never got the chance to finish his sentence, because Virdon had already 
turned and was running back toward the clearing. Burke looked helplessly 
at Galen, who only shook his head. There was nothing to say and nothing to 
do but follow their friend, hoping that they would stay out of trouble. 

Virdon arrived at their previous hiding place and peered out through the 
undergrowth into the clearing. Tolar was holding the reins of Prefect Irmar’s 
horse, while the chimpanzee himself stood a few feet away, glancing at 
Dalton. 

“T expect to be proud of you some day, young man,” said Irnar to Dalton. 

The young man wore an unreadable expression. “Yes, sir,” he said. 

“You will be, sir,” said Tolar with a touch of pride in his voice. “My son 
will give you everything you expect.” 

Imar grunted, then walked toward his horse. “All I can say is keep 
training, and keep me informed.” 

“T will, sir,” said Tolar. He handed the reins to Irnar. 

Virdon watched and listened. He would have to wait until Irnar rode off 
and Tolar and Dalton left the clearing before he could begin searching for 
the disk. He was prepared to wait all day and all night, if he had to. While 
he watched, he was joined by Burke and Galen. 

Imar shook out the reins to his horse and was about to mount, when 
something attracted his attention. He bent down and stared for a few 
seconds, then reached down and picked up the shining metal disk on its 
leather thong. 

“Guess what,” said Burke. 

“Oh, no,” said Virdon, groaning. “Maybe he’II drop it again.” 


The astronauts were not to have that kind of fortune. Imar straightened 
up, holding the thong and disk out at arm’s length. He looked at it with 
great curiosity. “Strange,” said Imar. “Very strange, indeed.” 


Almost instinctively, Virdon moved as though he were going to rush out 
and recover the disk. Galen reached out quickly and grabbed Virdon’s arm. 
With a crestfallen expression, Virdon, usually so cautious, realized that he 
couldn’t move. He could only watch, his expression tense. 


Imar put the disk into his pocket, mounted his horse, and, with a few 
final farewell words to the giant humans, rode off along the trail, out of 
sight. Tolar and Dalton followed on foot. Burke, Virdon, and Galen watched 
in unhappy silence. 


Less than a minute later, Virdon slammed his fist into the layer of dead 
leaves on the ground. “I’ve got to get it,” he said. 


Burke said nothing for a short time. His thoughts ran through several 
different emotions before he replied. His answer was simple. “You’re not 
serious,” he said. 


Virdon, very clearly, was serious. “You know how I feel,” he said. “I’m 
getting it back, Pete. I don’t know how, but I’m not leaving without it. I 
don’t care about the danger. We don’t have a chance without that disk. You 
two can go on without me, if you want. We can meet somewhere away from 
here.” 


Burke was clearly frustrated. “Don’t talk nonsense, Alan,” he said. 
“We’ ll either stay together or leave together. None of this splitting up. But 
we have to talk this out, first. I mean, what difference does it make? Even if 
we found a civilization that was able to interpret that disk, somebody would 
still have to be able to build a spacecraft, they’d have to guarantee that the 
reversal process would work—something that’s only your pet theory, up 
until this point, Alan—and even then, we’d end up back in the twentieth 
century again.” He said this last as though there was nothing in the 
twentieth century that made it any more attractive than where he was. “Do 
you think we’ll ever find a tiny pocket of humans who have hung onto all 
the facilities we had? I mean, a Houston control, and a Florida launch site, 
and a worldwide network of tracking stations, and all the rest? We’d need 
all that, don’t you think?” 


“T’m aware of all of that, Pete,” said Virdon, obviously not willing to pay 
proper attention to the logic of Burke’s arguments. “But it’s all beside the 
point.” 

“T don’t think so, Alan,” said Burke angrily. “I think it is the point. But 
I’m not going to persuade you.” 


“Alan,” said Galen, “as much as I understand how you want to return to 
your own time, I can’t figure why you want to walk into this unknown risk. 
We don’t have any idea what we’re going to meet here.” 


“T can’t just forget about that disk,” said Virdon. “It’s hope .. . home. I 
can’t forget it.” 


There was a crude hut standing along a dusty country road. Behind the 
human habitation were a few fields, some filled with brown husks of the 
Summer’s com crop. Near the hut was a well. The human farmer was 
drawing up a wooden bucket from the well. A horse stood a few yards from 
the well; on its back sat Jason, the lieutenant of General Urko. The human 
filled a dipper from the bucket and handed it up to Jason. “Very few soldiers 
come this way, sir,” he said. 


Jason ignored the human’s remark. “How far to the nearest village?” he 
asked, reaching down and taking the dipper. He drank from it. 


“Half a day,” said the human. He looked up at the sun, getting an idea of 
the hour. “You should be there by morning.” 


Jason finished drinking the water and tossed the dipper to the ground 
disdainfully. Without acknowledging the human’s directions or aid, Jason 
turned his horse and rode off, joining his troopers who waited on the road. 
The human glared after him with annoyance, picked up the dipper, and 
wiped it clean on his rough shirt. 


It was night. A gibbous moon cast stark shadows on the uneven ground 
outside the village of Kaymak. The village itself was mostly dark, its 
business of the day completed, its human inhabitants too poor and too 
weary to continue any entertainment much later than sundown. A few lights 
shone, but these came chiefly from the barracks of the gorilla garrison and 
the homes of the few ape inhabitants. At the edge of the village, where the 


main road became a narrow country track, there stood a large structure built 
of stone, instead of the more common rough-cut logs. In the darkness, it 
was impossible to tell what might lie within those damp stone walls. 


Three figures ran quickly across the ground from the road to the shadow 
of the stone structure. Virdon, Burke, and Galen pressed themselves against 
the solid rock walls; the three were invisible to any eyes that might be 
turned in their direction. They held still for a full minute, surveying the 
area. Virdon gave a signal to the other two and they hurried away again. 


They ran as fast as they could, Virdon in the lead, followed by Burke and 
then Galen, until they reached the safety of the shadow of the first of the 
village’s huts. They pulled up there, breathing hard from their exertion. 


About twenty yards away stood a corral where the horses belonging to 
the gorilla garrison were kept. A gorilla, rifle in hand, stood guard at the 
corral’s gate. He yawned, clearly sleepy and bored. The horses whinnied 
nervously in the corral and the gorilla jerked upright, alert once again. He 
looked around in all directions, but he saw nothing; he leaned against the 
gate and yawned again. The two astronauts and Galen peered from behind 
the corner of the hut around which they had hurried at the sound of the 
anxious horses. Galen indicated the gorilla guard, then pointed up the road 
toward a well-lit house. “That gorilla is the only trouble I see,” whispered 
the chimpanzee. 


“Yeah,” whispered Burke, “but he’s enough for now.” 


While they watched, the gorilla turned completely around, resting his 
rifle on the ground, his two arms on the top wooden rail of the corral’s gate, 
and his head on his arms. If General Urko had seen that gorilla, the 
unfortunate trooper would have been dead before he could scoop his rifle 
up again. 

Galen, Virdon, and Burke took advantage of the guard’s inattention to 
slip down the road and hide near the lighted building that had attracted 
Galen’s interest. In front of the hut was a flagpole; the trio could see a 
pennant with some insignia sewn on it flying from the pole; it was 
illuminated by light coming from the open windows of the hut. 


“That’s a prefect’s house,” said Galen, indicating the insignia on the 
pennant. “That chimpanzee we saw talking to the two humans was wearing 


the same emblem. This is his house.” 
“You’re sure?” asked Virdon. 


“Alan,” said Galen impatiently, “every once in a while—rarely, I admit, 
but every once in a while—I can contribute something to the success of our 
journeys. Sometimes we come up against things that I know about even 
better then you. I was born here, remember?” 


“T’m sorry, Galen, I really am,” said Virdon softly. 
“All right, Alan,” said Galen. “I understand. Wait for me here.” 


“Listen, Galen,” said Virdon. “Wait a minute. There’s no reason for you 
to risk your safety on my crazy account. The disk doesn’t mean a thing to 
you. Let me go get it.” 


“Do you have a plan?” asked Galen. “Or are you just going to walk into a 
strange prefect’s house in the middle of the night and ask for it?” 


Virdon began to reply, then fell silent. “No,” he said finally, “I don’t have 
a plan.” 


“Then let me go,” said Galen. “The disk is important to you. You’re my 
friend.” 


“I know that, Galen, and I appreciate it. But still, I can’t ask you to 
endanger yourself for me.” 


“T never heard you ask,” said Galen. “That prefect is a member of my 
species, Alan. I’1] have a better chance with him alone.” 


Burke had followed the conversation with great interest. He, too, had 
wondered what they were going to do when they reached the village. He 
had hoped that Virdon had formed a more definite scheme; he was 
disappointed to learn that this wasn’t the case. “He’s right, Alan,” said 
Burke. “But I don’t think it’s worth the risk. Do you have a plan, Galen?” 


“No,” said the ape. “But I don’t really need one. I can travel with 
complete freedom, as long as my true identity is a secret. I can just drop in 
to the prefect’s office, say hello, tell him that I’m passing through, and 
maybe learn a little. It all doesn’t have to be done tonight, even though that 
would be best.” 


“Galen, it’s impossible to argue with you,” said Burke. 


“Would you do it for me,” asked Galen. He turned to Virdon. “I'll get 
your disk.” 


Galen stepped out into the road and walked to the front door of the 
prefect’s house. He knocked boldly on the smoothed timber of the door. 
After a moment, the door was opened by Irnar. “Yes?” he said. 


“Good evening,” said Galen. “I’m sorry to bother you so late, but I have 
a small problem, and I thought you were the proper ape to notify.” 


Imar’s brow furrowed in a frown. “Yes, yes, of course. Come in,” he 
said, and Galen followed the prefect into the house. The door shut behind 
them. 


Burke and Virdon watched all of this anxiously. After they saw the door 
close, they both let out deep sighs, neither of them until then realizing that 
they had been holding their breath. “Keep your fingers crossed,” said 
Burke. 


The horses in the corral whinnied, somehow still aware of the disturbing 
influence of Virdon and Burke nearby. Virdon glanced in that direction. 
“Horses,” he said thoughtfully. “Maybe we shouldn’t just be hanging 
around here, doing nothing. We could be putting ourselves to work, too. If 
Galen gets in trouble and this thing blows up in our faces, we’ll all have to 
get out of here fast.” 


“T’m glad you still have that devious mind of yours working,” said 
Burke, nodding. They both headed back toward the corral. 


The interior of Irnar’s office was a combination work space and living room 
equipped with a desk, bookshelves with a few large books, and a locked 
cabinet, as well as a few chairs and a number of plants and flowers in odd, 
handcrafted pots. Imar sat in a chair behind his desk. He had been listening 
to Galen’s story, and he looked at the young chimpanzee quizzically. “You 
Say you were thrown by a horse?” he asked. “Where?” 

“Out there, somewhere,” said Galen, pointing off in a vague direction. 
“T’ve been walking for miles. Believe me, I was absolutely delighted when I 
saw your village.” 

Imar still studied Galen with a hint of suspicion. “And what were you 
doing on that horse? ‘Out there’. . .” 


“T’m engaged in scientific exploration,” said Galen smoothly, falling into 
another role, a task at which he was becoming very skilled. “I’m searching 
for artifacts of past civilizations.” 


Imar grimaced. “Don’t we have enough trouble coping with our own?” 
he said dryly. 

“T wasn’t exactly sure that we had one,” said Galen. 

Imar glanced at him; his eyes narrowed for a second. Then, suddenly, to 
Galen’s great relief, the prefect burst into laughter. 

“T think I’m going to like you, young chimp,” said Irnar. “Yes, I think I’m 
going to like you very much, indeed. Would you care for something to 
drink? You must be thirsty after your long walk.” 


“Yes,” said Galen, “thank you.” 


“Fine,” said Imar. “And I think I will join you.” He stood up from behind 
his desk and went to a wooden cupboard. On a shelf built into the upper 
part of the cupboard was a collection of bottles and glasses. Imar searched 
among the bottles, looking for one in particular. “You know,” he said, his 
back turned to Galen, “it can be a rather isolated and lonely life here.” 


Galen nodded, not thinking that Imar could not see the nod. He did not 
answer. He was already looking around the room, searching out the 
prefect’s personal effects, separating them from Imar’s official belongings. 
Galen wondered whether Irnar would be more likely to keep the disk with 
the personal or the official. Then, something directly in front of him 
attracted his attention. Galen shifted slightly in his seat and looked around a 
stack of papers. There, only a few feet from him, was the disk, on Irmar’s 
desktop. 


Imar’s voice continued, as he clinked a couple of glasses and 
unstoppered the bottle he had been seeking. “This is just a village of 
humans, after all,” he said sadly. Once again, Galen only nodded, his whole 
concentration on the disk. “A small garrison of gorillas,” said Irnar, 
finishing his pouring. “But what company are a dozen gorillas?” he asked. 


Galen couldn’t take his eyes from the disk. He didn’t dare do anything to 
attract Imar’s attention; if he were caught trying to swipe the disk, it might 
permanently ruin any attempt to get it back and lead to the fugitives’ 
recapture. Galen knew that he had to play this coolly. 


Imar turned around again, carrying the drinks back to the desk. Galen’s 
eyes were still on the disk. The prefect kept up his complaint. “You know 
how crude and uneducated gorillas are. Oh, I have nothing against them, 
actually. But, truthfully, they have no understanding of beauty or culture.” 
His voice was full of distaste. “Oh, just a moment,” said Irmar. “I have 
something that will go well with these drinks.” 


The prefect bent down and opened a lower drawer. While he was 
occupied, Galen shrugged and almost gave in to the temptation. He reached 
out slowly to pick up the disk. As his hand neared the object, Iraar rose 
again, bringing with him a box of dried fruit. “I almost forgot I had these,” 
he said, putting the box on the desk. Galen drew his arm back quickly, 
unnoticed. 

“Do you know,” said Imar, “I’ve been prefect of this village for twenty- 
five years? Would you believe that? Twenty-five years, and this dusty town 
of Kaymak is all I have to show for it. I used to hope for a promotion to 
District Prefect, but I’ve long since given up that dream. Here, have a drink 
and some fruit.” 

“Thank you,” said Galen, his eyes fastened on the disk. 

“Were you traveling alone?” asked Irnar. 

“Yes,” said Galen, after a brief hesitation. 

“Twenty-five years,” said Imar musingly. “It’s been that long since I was 
your age.” He raised his glass. “To companionship,” he said. 

Galen would have liked nothing better than to grab the disk and flee the 
office, but he knew that was impossible. Instead, he raised his glass in a 
toast. 


Virdon and Burke moved swiftly along the side of a building, coming to the 
corner from which they could watch the corral. They looked toward it. 
Nothing had changed there. The gorilla guard still napped with his back 
toward them. 


“Whew,” said Burke softly. “Are you ready, Alan?” 


“Just a second,” said Virdon. He reached down and picked up a length of 
wood that he could use as a club. “I am now,” he said. “Let’s go.” 


“There is little enough to keep me amused,” said Irnar. “Intellectual 
stimulation, that’s what is chiefly lacking this far from Central City.” He 
indicated a rather crude painting that hung on one wall. A flickering lamp 
nearby made moving shadows over it, so that it took on strange, almost 
surreal qualities. Galen saw that it was a portrait of Irnar. “Rather nice, isn’t 
it?” asked Irnar. “One of the humans did it, if you can believe that. Some of 
them are surprisingly talented. Even artistic, although none of them comes 
close to what the sophisticated apes in Central City create.” 


Galen’s mind was on the disk, and he spent little time examing the 
portrait. “A human painted this, you say? How interesting.” 


Imar poured himself another drink and walked up to the painting. Galen’s 
eyes flashed back to the disk. Once again he was stopped before he could 
take it; Imar laughed softly, turned again, and sat back down behind his 
desk. “As a matter of fact,” said the prefect, “I have a theory.” To Galen’s 
horror, the older chimpanzee idly picked up the disk and swung it on its 
leather cord. “Put fifty humans in a room,” said Irnar. “Give them all pots of 
paint and brashes. Give them enough time—oh, years and years, of course 
—and eventually they’ll duplicate every masterpiece that has ever been 
painted.” He laughed again at the wild idea he had just expressed. Irnar 
seemed to enjoy his own sense of humor greatly. 


“What is that?” asked Galen. 


The prefect tossed the disk into the air and caught it. He looked at it for 
several seconds, then grunted. “I found this only recently. I wonder if this 
could be one of those artifacts you’re looking for.” 


Galen tried not to appear too eager. “I don’t know,” he said in a carefully 
controlled voice. “I’d have to examine it, possibly give it a few tests.” 


Imar looked at it closely again, tossed it into the air, and caught it. “No,” 
he said, “I don’t think it’s an artifact. It’s much too new. If it belonged to an 
ancient civilization, it would be all corroded. And I found it lying in the 
grass near here. I’ve picked up genuine artifacts over the years. Some of 
them are fascinating.” 


Galen was almost hypnotized by Irnar’s disk-tossing. “Are you a 
collector?” he asked. 


“Only an amateur,” said Imar. “One finds strange things. For example, 
our ancestors must have been excellent metal-workers. Very advanced in 
some ways that have been lost to us. And yet, the use to which they put 
their talents was primitive. I have a weapon I found, evidently a war club. 
Beautiful workmanship, but the thing would be so inefficient in combat.” 
Irnar stood and went to the cabinet, holding the disk in one hand. Galen was 
almost going out of his mind with frustration. The prefect opened one of the 
doors in the lower part of the cupboard. He reached in and brought out a 
battered golf club. He carried the ancient artifact back to his desk and 
passed it over to Galen for the young ape’s inspection. 


“Hmm,” said Galen. “I’ve never seen anything quite like this.” The metal 
of the golf club was pitted with age. To Galen’s more knowledgable eye, the 
thing was clearly of human manufacture, from the time of Virdon and 
Burke, rather than from any of the apes’ ancestors. Galen had as little idea 
of what the golf club could have been used for as Imar had. 


“The quality of that metal is higher than anything we could produce 
today,” said Imar. “A lost art. Interesting. But I dare venture to surmise that 
it was a pitifully inadequate weapon.” 


“Yes,” said Galen, “it is interesting.” He handed the golf club back to 
Imar. “That disk you’re holding seems to be made of the same material. 
May I see it?” Galen extended his hand across the desk. 


Imar glanced at Galen quizzically. “You seem especially eager to see 
this,” said Irmar, swinging the disk on its thong. “Any particular reason? I 
don’t think I want to sacrifice part of my collection in the interests of your 
science.” 


“Just curiosity,” said Galen carefully. 


Imar smiled, walking back to put the golf club away. “That’s certainly 
characteristic of us chimpanzees,” he said. He closed the cupboard door and 
returned to his desk. “Well, let’s both try to restrain our curiosity until a 
later time.” He opened a locked drawer in his desk, tossed the disk in, shut 
the drawer, and locked it. Galen felt a sinking feeling, although he knew 
that all was not yet lost. 


“You'll stay overnight, won’t you?” asked Irnar. 


“I’m... not sure,” said Galen, wondering about Virdon and Burke and 
whether he ought to extend their stay in Kaymak. The longer they 
remained, the more vulnerable to detection and capture they became. 


“Of course you will,” said Imar. “The chance to talk to someone 
interesting doesn’t come to me very often. Now that I have you here, I insist 
that you accept my hospitality, at least tonight. I wouldn’t dream of your 
leaving. Let me find you a place to sleep. Let’s see. Where can we make 
you most comfortable?” 


Near the corral, the napping gorilla had entered a deeper level of 
unconsciousness, thanks to the club wielded by Virdon. Virdon and Burke 
dragged the guard to one side, out of sight. Virdon picked up the ape’s rifle 
when he and Burke returned to the gate. Burke unlatched the wooden bolt 
that held the gate closed. “Shouldn’t we tie him?” asked Burke. 


“Nobody’ ll find him,” said Virdon. “He won’t be moving for a while.” 
Without further discussion, the two men entered the corral. 


Imar was reading a note on his desk. Galen waited patiently. “After all,” 
said Irnar absently, crumpling the note when he reached its end, “this isn’t 
Central City. Our accomodations here are simple. Come.” 


Galen followed Irnar across the office to the door. Imar started to open 
the door. He turned thoughtfully back toward Galen. “There’s so much I’d 
like to discuss with you,” he said. “So many aspects of culture that—” He 
broke off at the sound of unusually loud noises coming from the corral. 


“What were you saying?” said Galen, hoping to cover the neighing of the 
disturbed animals. 


“Shh,” said Irnar, listening intently. Again there came the anxious whinny 
of several horses. 


Virdon held one horse by its lead. The animal evidently didn’t like being 
roused in the night and was unused to humans. It made so much noise that 
Virdon grew wotried. “Come on,” he whispered, “or you’ll wake up the 
whole village.” He grabbed the lead of another horse as Burke led a third 
horse toward him. Burke now carried the rifle in his free hand. 


The horses reared and whinnied as the two men struggled to lead them 
out of the corral. Suddenly, out of the corner of his eye, Virdon saw Burke 
react, startled by something. Virdon’s view was blocked by one of the 
animals. He could hear Burke’s anxious voice. “Oh, oh,” said Burke. 


Virdon moved forward for a better view. Directly in front of them, just 
beyond the corral gate, were three gorillas, each with a rifle pointed directly 
at the astronauts. Behind the gorillas and to one side stood Irnar and Galen. 
“Out here!” cried the prefect. “Both of you!” 


Burke and Virdon had no choice but to drop the reins of the horses. 
Burke dropped the rifle to the ground. Covered by the weapons of the 
gorilla guards, they moved out of the corral toward Imar and Galen. Virdon 
and Burke looked at Galen, who could do nothing but stare back. It would 
have been very unwise for either humans or the young chimpanzee to show 
signs of recognition. 


“They’re not from my village,” said Irnar to Galen. “I can assure you of 
that.” His voice was angry and outraged. “I never have this kind of trouble 
from my humans.” He turned suddenly, inspired by a thought, to look at 
Virdon and Burke. “Of course!” he said. “The two outlaws Tolar saw!” 


There was no response from the humans. Irnar shrugged. “Your 
audaciousness has quite disappeared now, hasn’t it?” Again there was no 
reply. Irnar turned to one of the gorillas. “Put them in the cage!” he ordered. 


The gorilla stepped forward, prodding Virdon with his rifle. With one 
last, hopeless glance toward Galen, the two men were marched away by the 
gorillas. 


Imar and Galen watched them move away. Irnar smiled at Galen. “Well, 
now,” said the prefect. “As long as we’re here, perhaps you’d like to choose 
a horse. I’d like to give you one, but you know that even a prefect has his 
expenses. But my price will be minimal, for such a friend as you.” 

“Thank you,” said Galen in a dull voice. He was still watching his friends 
being led away. Imar, who had already turned toward the horses in the 
corral, did not notice Galen’s behavior. 


SIX 


The countryside had returned to its peaceful state, despite the intrusions by 
humans and apes. Virdon, Burke, and Galen had not changed anything in 
their passage from one village to another except, perhaps, the lives of a few 
individuals they met along the way. The countryside, however, was 
untouchable; as soon as the transients disappeared, the wooded, rural scene 
smoothed itself with silence and tranquillity. 


Just as surely, though, that atmosphere was broken by other intruders. 
The next to pass along the dusty track that led to the village of Kaymak was 
Jason, the gorilla aide of General Urko. He paused near a stream, bending 
down to hand his canteen to one of his troopers. They were all taking a 
short rest break on their journey. While Jason idly watched his subordinate 
filling the canteen in the stream, he ate a fruit which would have been as 
foreign to the astronauts as the opers. Jason was totally oblivious to the 
beauty of the countryside around him. To a certain extent, Prefect Irnar had 
been correct about the barbaric nature of the gorillas. But in another regard, 
Jason was admirably well suited to the area and his task. He was a strong 
and forceful ape, a resourceful leader, like most gorillas proud of his ability 
to take care of himself anywhere in the ape empire. Imar would have been 
greatly uncomfortable on a journey to the nearest village, twenty miles 
away; he would have had difficulty finding fruit and fresh water. Jason had 
nothing but contempt for the softness of the chimpanzees and orangutans, 
the two varieties of ape who ruled the empire. The gorillas, to Jason’s 
delight, enforced that rule, and to him that was a good deal more satisfying. 

He threw the core of the strange fruit to the ground, wiped his mouth on 
the back of his leather-gloved hand, and took the filled canteen from his 
trooper. Without saying a word, he slung on the canteen and gave his horse 
a firm kick. Once again he was on his way; his guards followed behind. 


The cage to which Prefect Irnar had referred the night before was a wooden 
structure attached to one of the buildings that formed the gorilla garrison. 


Three of the walls of the cage were solid, built of heavy hardwood planks 
fitted closely together, unlike the usual open, airy construction that the apes 
favored. The fourth wall, composed of heavy bars, faced the main street of 
Kaymak. The floor of the cage was covered with straw. It was reserved for 
special prisoners; normally, the occasional insolent human was imprisoned 
within the building itself, which was far more comfortable for the inmates 
and less of a humiliation. 


Virdon and Burke, fast asleep, were sprawled in the straw. Slowly, as 
from a bad dream, Virdon stirred and awoke, unable for a moment to recall 
where he was. That was a situation that happened often, for the very good 
reason that he did not remain in one place long enough for it to make an 
impression on him. Then, with unpleasant suddenness, he remembered. He 
looked through the bars toward the street; what he saw there startled him. 


Gathered in the main street of Kaymak, staring back at Virdon through 
the bars of the cage, was a mass of people. Men, women, children of all 
ages and sizes regarded him soundlessly. On one side of the crowd stood a 
gorilla guard, armed with a rifle. He, too, stared at Virdon with mute 
boredom. 


Virdon was puzzled and somewhat troubled. He had seen many strange 
sights since his advent in this world, but this was without precedent. He 
could understand being caged. He could understand the gorilla guard. But 
Virdon couldn’t understand the silent, almost expectant expressions of the 
humans who watched him. 


Next to him, Burke moaned in his sleep. Virdon reached over and shook 
him awake. “Pete,” he called. Burke opened his eyes, glanced at Virdon, 
and closed his eyes once more. Virdon shook him again. Burke looked up at 
him, and the blond astronaut gestured toward the street. Burke looked and, 
as Virdon had before, reacted with a muffled, startled cry. 


“All right,” said Burke. “I give up. What’s going on?” 
“From the look of things,” said Virdon, “we are.” 


Burke just stared for a moment at his friend, but there were no answers 
coming from Virdon. Both men got to their feet and went to the bars, 
looking out at the villagers of Kaymak. “What are they going to do to us?” 
Virdon asked them. “Do you know?” 


There was no response at all from the humans, who continued to stare at 
the trapped astronauts. The gorilla guard seemed calm and totally 
unconcerned. There was a touch of tension in Virdon’s voice when he spoke 
next. “Look,” he cried, “we’re not your enemy.” 


There was no response from the crowd. 
“You don’t seem to be getting through to them,” said Burke. 


Two familiar figures pushed their way through the crowd and came near 
the bars. It was Tolar and Dalton. 


“Look who’s here,” said Virdon. 


Tolar and Dalton did not acknowledge Virdon’s words. Like the other 
inhabitants of the village, they stood and observed the two men in the cage. 


“What’s going to happen?” asked Burke. “Don’t you know?” 


Tolar, several inches taller than Burke, stared down at the bewildered 
astronaut. Then, slowly, almost ritualistically, the huge man bent down and 
gathered up a handful of dirt. He held the dirt in his hand after he 
straightened up, looking Burke in the eye, his expression neutral. Without 
warning, he threw the dirt in Burke’s face. 


This action brought the first reaction from the crowd. A chorus of 
“Ahhhs” rippled through the mob. Burke jumped to the bars angrily, 
reaching out with one hand, blindly trying to grab Tolar as he rubbed the 
dirt from his eyes. “What do you think you’re—” 


“Quiet!” said the gorilla guard in a menacing voice, for the first time 
making his presence known. The ape intervened swiftly, moving toward the 
cage, brandishing his rifle. Burke hurried back away from the bars as the 
gorilla stood there threateningly. 


“Are you all right, Pete?” asked Virdon in a worried voice. 

Burke had regained his composure. “You know how long it’s been since 
I’ve been this unpopular?” he asked. “The third quarter of the Ohio State 
game, my junior year.” 

“Quiet!” roared the gorilla. 


Tolar stood patiently watching the reactions of Burke and Virdon. 
Strangely, he ignored the intervention and presence of the gorilla guard in a 
way few humans did in that oppressive empire of the apes. This fact was 


not lost on Virdon, but he didn’t know what to make of it. Tolar treated the 
gorilla as though the ape did not exist. Tolar seemed uninterested in Burke’s 
reaction, also, although he watched, like the remainder of the crowd. With a 
disdainful wave of the hand, Tolar turned deliberately and then walked back 
among the villagers. The mob parted for him; Virdon noticed that they all 
wore expressions of admiration as they turned to follow him with their eyes. 
Then, slowly, the crowd broke up and the humans of Kaymak wandered off, 
as though their presence were no longer necessary. All of this only served to 
confuse Virdon and Burke further. The only thing they were certain of was 
that none of it promised anything good for the astronauts. 


Imar took a large, heavy book from one of the shelves and opened the front 
cover thoughtfully. He turned the pages, not really looking at the printed 
words on them. Behind him, Galen was looking worriedly from a window, 
toward the cage. 


“These books are my closest friends,” said Irnar. 

“Um,” said Galen. “Yes.” He wasn’t paying attention to the prefect’s 
words. 

Imar walked toward Galen with the book. Galen was still staring out of 
the window. “The prisoners,” said the young chimpanzee. “What will you 
do with them?” 

Imar ignored the question. “I found this in an abandoned underground 
shelter many years ago,” he said. 

Galen, in turn, ignored Irnar’s remark. “What about the prisoners, sir?” 

“Why should you care? They’re only human.” 

“They breathe,” said Galen. “They walk. They talk.” 

Imar laughed cynically. “You sound like a revolutionary,” he said. 
“They’re humans, my young friend. The only animal on this Earth that 
makes war on its own kind.” 

“T know,” said Galen, “but—” 

Imar broke into Galen’s protest with a curt gesture. “Man is by nature 
hostile and aggressive. You certainly can’t dispute that, even with your 
limited experience, can you?” 


Galen bristled somewhat at the mention of “limited experience.” He was 
certain that he had seen a good deal more of the world than this prefect who 
had been relegated to the village of Kaymak, for twenty-five years. “Yes,” 
said Galen. “I mean, certainly, you’re correct there, but—” 


“Listen,” said Irmar, breaking in again, evidently beginning a lecture on 
one of his favorite topics. “War and revolution. Destruction and murder. 
That was always the natural outlet for man’s aggression. It still would 
continue today; but we can no longer allow that, can we? We, the apes of 
the world, have a responsibility as man’s natural superiors to guide him 
away from self-destructiveness, a trait which often endangers ape lives and 
property. Man must be kept docile and unwarlike. But that is a difficult 
problem, one which even the Supreme Council in Central City has admitted 
it has failed to solve. But the solution may be simple enough—merely find 
a less dangerous outlet for man’s hostility. Do you see? Do you understand 
what I mean?” 


“What does that have to do with—” 


“They’re thieves,” said Imar, continuing on his well-worn track, ignoring 
Galen’s reactions. “They’re vandals. And these two prisoners are just 
perfect examples of what I call the human impulse. “The human impulse.’ 
Very good term for it, I think. And the prisoners. Finally, they will serve a 
noble purpose, despite themselves.” 


“What do you mean?” asked Galen. 


There came the sound from some distance away, a mournful note like 
someone blowing on a ram’s horn. 


“Come,” said Imar. “I know you’|l find this interesting.” Taking Galen’s 
arm, he led the young chimpanzee to the door. 


Virdon and Burke stood in the cage, just out of reach behind the bars, even 
though no one had tried to harm them after Tolar’s dirt-throwing of the 
moming. The gorilla on guard had not moved nor shown any further 
interest in the prisoners. Irnar moved across the street, still guiding Galen 
by the arm. 


“T still would like to know what you meant by ‘noble purpose,’ ” said 
Galen. 


Imar laughed loudly. For him, the day was going along in a familiar and 
pleasant fashion. “Was I really that pompous?” he asked. “Did I really say 
that? ‘Noble purpose’? I can’t believe it.” The two chimpanzees came near 
the cage. “You know my fondest wish? To spend the rest of my days here as 
prefect, with my humans, my books, and my plants.” 


Imar stooped as they came up to the cage. He wore a studious expression 
as he examined Virdon and Burke through the bars. Galen stood behind 
Imar, also looking at them. As had been the case the night before, none of 
the trio dared show any sign of recognition. Imar turned to the gorilla. 
“Which one?” he asked. 


The gorilla grunted and tumed to look at the astronauts. He took a good 
deal of time making up his mind. With a short gesture he indicated Burke. 


“Good,” said Irnar. “It was Tolar’s choice.” There was a slight pause 
while the prefect considered some matter unknown to Galen or his human 
friends. “All right,” announced Imar finally, “it’s time.” 


The gorilla nodded. Imar picked up Galen’s arm and their conversation 
as though the trip to the cage had never been made, as though they had not 
interrupted a pleasant stroll from the prefect’s house. “A small ambition, I 
know,” said Irnar, “but its fulfillment would afford me great pleasure.” They 
continued down the main street, the elder chimpanzee talking endlessly, the 
younger thinking, plotting hopelessly. 

Meanwhile, the gorilla, his rifle held at the ready, approached the cage. 
“Get back,” he growled. “Both of you.” 


Virdon and Burke stepped back further from the door. The gorilla opened 
it and gestured to Burke. “You,” said the ape. “Come.” Burke looked at the 
gorilla, but didn’t move. The guard gestured angrily with his rifle. “Come!” 
This time Burke exchanged helpless glances with Virdon and started toward 
the open door of the cage. 


A villager with a ram’s horn stood outside the stone building on the 
outskirts of Kaymak. He wore a bright sash, the emblem of the official 
herald. He raised the horn to his lips and blew another mournful note. 


The herald’s call was hardly needed. Already, the entire population of 
Kaymak was heading into the stone amphitheater, talking among 


themselves, laughing, and carrying on in a festive manner. The calls of the 
ram’s horn cut through the noise of the crowd, but did nothing to silence it. 


On one side of the amphitheater was a marked-off practice area. Tolar 
and Dalton were wrestling with each other here, much as they had been in 
the clearing when Virdon, Burke, and Galen had first discovered them. Both 
of the large men were perspiring freely; their struggles were punctuated 
with gasps for breath. 

Imar and Galen approached them around the corner of the amphitheater. 
“Here are my prizes,” said the prefect proudly. “I’m sure you will 
appreciate what I am doing here. Perhaps, when you return to Central City, 
you might indicate to your urban friends that we in the outlying districts 
sometimes solve their problems with direct action, the sort they’re afraid to 
take. Ah, Tolar!” 

Almost immediately, Tolar and Dalton stopped wrestling, and walked 
toward Irnar, their heads bowed in respect. “Prefect,” said Tolar. 

“Tolar, are you ready?” asked Irnar. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“And your son?” asked the Prefect. 

“Soon.” 

“Not today?” 

“Please, sir,” said Dalton hurriedly. “Not yet.” 

Imar glanced at the youth quizzically. “Why?” 
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Dalton was uncomfortable. “I...don’t think I... 


Tolar hurried to interject. “His stomach, sir,” he said. “His stomach is... 
not feeling good.” 


Imar’s eyes narrowed. “I see,” he said quietly. He took a long look at 
Dalton. “All right. Not today.” 


“Thank you, sir,” said Dalton. 


Imar only nodded, again taking a thoughtful glance at the younger man. 
Then the prefect turned and walked away. Galen, still puzzled by all of this, 
glanced from Tolar to Dalton to Irnar; then he hurried to catch up to the 
prefect. As the chimpanzees left, Tolar, tense with suppressed anger at his 
son, came up beside Dalton. 


“When will you stop disgracing me?” he asked. 


“I’m sorry, Father,” said Dalton, confused. “I... don’t think .. . I like the 
games.” 


Tolar grew angrier. “The games are not to like!” he shouted. “They are to 
do!” 


Imar and Galen approached the entrance to the amphitheater. There was 
no one else around; the villagers had all taken their places inside. “The 
father is a fine human,” said Irnar reflectively, “but the son seems to be a 
problem. He doesn’t have the proper appreciation for the games.” 


“What are these games?” asked Galen. 


Imar, with his customary concentration on his own thoughts, ignored 
Galen’s question. “His attitude will change,” said the prefect. “It will 
change with his first kill.” 


“ ‘First kill’?” echoed Galen. “What are these games?” 
Imar gestured. “This way. Follow me.” 


Galen glanced briefly at Irnar, then entered the amphitheater, more 
worried than ever. As he entered the stone building, not knowing what to 
expect, he paused, startled as he looked around. 


He saw the bare ground of an arena and then the rough-hewn rock 
benches that surrounded the arena, benches on which all the villagers were 
seated and waiting eagerly and anxiously. Galen, vaguely troubled, looked 
at the assembled humans. 


Imar turned and came back to where Galen had paused, wearing a smug 
smile. “I said you’d find it interesting,” said Irmar. 


After another few seconds, Irmar led Galen to the Prefect’s Box in the 
amphitheater, which was situated directly opposite the entrance. Galen 
looked around him with concern and interest. The humans buzzed with 
excitement, but the young chimpanzee could sense that the energy was only 
barely controlled. 


Men, women, and children surrounded Galen. All seemed very tense and 
full of anxiety; they sat murmuring to each other. Every once in a while an 
impatient human would shout, “Come on!” It occurred to Galen that never 
before in his life had he been in the midst of so many humans in so close an 


area. His sensitive nostrils were filled with their vaguely unpleasant odors. 
He felt oddly fearful. “They seem so tense,” murmured Galen. 


Imar was pleased to see that Galen seemed suitably impressed by the 
spectacle. The sight of a stone amphitheater in a village as remote as 
Kaymak was a wonder in its own right. “They’re waiting for blood,” said 
Irnar. “It’s their nature. Human nature.” 


“Not all humans,” said Galen, shaking his head. 


“All humans,” said Irnar in his lecturing voice. “And I give it to them 
here, in the arena, normally, with a challenger from the village. They work 
off all their aggression here. And after the game, they live quietly and 
peacefully—auntil the next game.” He smiled. “That’s the secret, my young 
friend. All the human hostility in my village is used up right here. Nowhere 
else.” 


There came a final note from the herald’s ram’s horn. 


“Tt’s time for me to go through the usual nonsense,” said Irnar, sighing. 
“But they seem to expect it. And it does seem to help.” Imar rose from his 
seat, raising his arm high above his head. The villagers in the amphitheater 
fell silent when they saw the prefect standing in the Prefect’s Box, his arm 
raised for their attention. “Welcome to your games, humans of Kaymak!” 
cried Irmar. “Welcome to your hero, the greatest fighter of Kaymak! 
Welcome to Tolar!” 


As if on cue, Tolar strode proudly into the amphitheater. His fellow 
villagers went wild with their welcome. They shouted, jumping to their feet. 
They screamed Tolar’s name. They clapped and whistled. Tolar was, 
indeed, their hero. He was the very personification of what little remained 
of human dignity and pride. 

Some distance away, in the cage, Virdon moved closer to the bars, his 
curiosity and anxiety piqued by the distant screams of the crowd. 

Tolar strode directly to a point below the Prefect’s Box, bowing his head 
to his village’s master. Irnar produced a ceremonial sword and held it high 
above his head in a ritual gesture. “All honor to the man who will challenge 
death,” said Irmar in a loud voice. 

Once again, the crowd screamed its approval. Imar had worked out the 
mechanics of the pageant on his own; he had found exactly the right 


psychological triggers for his own purposes. He knew how to use them 
well. He brought the sword down suddenly, and the screams stopped. 
“Bring in the opponent!” shouted Irnar. 


Four gorillas marched in, surrounding Burke. This time, the reaction of 
the humans was vastly different than it was to Tolar. They rose to their feet 
again, yelling insults, threats, and imprecations. Galen watched Burke, 
totally dismayed. Burke was marched to a position directly beside Tolar, 
below the Prefect’s Box. The gorillas then departed. When they reached the 
entrance, they split into two pairs. Two of the gorillas stood guard by the 
entrance. The other two mounted into the stands, crossing toward the 
Prefect’s Box. En route, they passed Dalton, who sat in the stands, watching 
impassively. While all around him people were standing and booing Burke, 
Dalton sat ignoring the tumult. 


Burke and Tolar stood before the Prefect’s Box, neither having moved at 
all. Tolar stood proud and straight. Burke was puzzled, still wondering what 
everything was all about. He had not been told. 


Imar raised the sword again. The shouts and catcalls stopped. There was 


dead silence. “The game will begin!” he cried. “To the winner . . . life! To 
the loser . . . death!” On the word “death,” he brought the sword down 
sharply. 


In that instant, the amphitheater fairly rocked with the mad screams of 
the villagers. 


In that instant, Tolar suddenly whirled on Burke, who had just caught an 
inkling of what was happening. “Hey!” he cried to Tolar, recalling the 
uneven fight in the clearing. “Now wait a minute!” 


Tolar jumped for him and knocked him down instantly. The crowd 
sighed, a slight disappointment that the match would be ended so quickly. 
But there the fight just began. Realizing that he was fighting for his life, 
Burke tried nevertheless to stay on the defensive. In the clearing, neither he 
nor Virdon had wanted to kill. Both astronauts had been well-trained in 
many sophisticated forms of hand-to-hand combat that would have defeated 
several antagonists like Tolar simultaneously and fatally. Now in the arena, 
Burke still had no desire to kill. The decision to stay on the defensive could 
cost him his life, he realized after a short while. Tolar was much bigger and 
stronger, with greater endurance and stamina. Burke could keep Tolar from 


getting a final advantage, at least for a while. But, sooner or later, Burke 
would tire. And then his reflexes would slow and he would make a mistake. 
Just one mistake. That would be all that Tolar would need. 


The action in the arena was fast, desperate, and exciting, although 
Burke’s tactics and methods looked strange to the villagers. They shouted 
encouragement to Tolar. Dalton watched tensely. Galen was worried to the 
point of distraction, but helpless. Irnar was evidently bored, judging by his 
frequent yawns. “They’re like children, aren’t they?” he asked Galen. 


Tolar jumped at Burke, fully confident now. Burke sidestepped agilely 
and chopped down with the side of his hand, hitting Tolar just behind the 
ear. This was a move completely unknown in the ape world. It was 
something Tolar could not be prepared for; all of his previous opponents 
had simply tried to wrestle. Burke’s karate blow sent Tolar spinning into the 
dust. Tolar lay stunned. Burke stood waiting. 


The reaction of the villagers was stunned amazement. Never before had 
Tolar been even close to defeat. It had been dozens of games since any 
opponent had even sent Tolar sprawling, as Burke had done. All at once, the 
crowd found its voice and directed another volley of insults at Burke. 


Tolar got to his feet and charged again. It was a clumsy run, motivated by 
the huge wrestler’s desire to recoup his image of being undefeatable. He 
wanted to crush Burke in one powerful lunge. Again, nimbly, the astronaut 
moved to the side, like a bullfighter performing a veronica, and clubbed 
Tolar on the side of the head. Tolar went down again, shaking his head. He 
panted, resting on one knee in the dry dust of the arena. Twice more Tolar 
charged, and twice more Burke made the champion look almost foolish, so 
easily did he send Tolar crashing to the ground. The charges came ever 
more slowly, as Tolar grew wary and just a bit frightened. Burke, too, was 
frightened; he knew his own limits, and he wondered if he could wear Tolar 
down before the exertion of the battle wore him down. 


The spectators, as fickle as any crowd ever was, began to change in 
response to the fighting of Burke, which looked to the people of Kaymak 
crazy but effective. A few voices cheered when Tolar was knocked down 
for the third time, and a great many more shouted their approval on the 
fourth knockdown. The humans wanted and demanded a hero and a 


champion; it was becoming clear to the combatants that the man didn’t 
necessarily have to be Tolar. 


Dalton, sitting among them, was aware of this, also. He watched in 
almost unbearable tension. He had never seen his father treated like this in 
the arena. His aversion to the games was overcome by his concern for his 
father. 


Imar watched, also concerned for his champion. He wondered how it 
would affect his village to have the long-time hero defeated by a common 
thief and criminal. As he watched, Tolar struggled to his feet, circled around 
Burke, and tried to grab hold of the astronaut. Burke placed one foot behind 
Tolar’s right foot and gave a quick shove with his shoulder. Tolar fell 
heavily to the ground, not badly hurt but deeply humiliated. He sat in the 
dirt and looked up at Burke, desperation on his face. 


The main street of Kaymak was deserted as Jason and his troopers rode into 
town. The roaring of the crowd in the amphitheater filled the air, but for the 
moment Jason ignored it. He pulled to a halt outside the prefect’s house, 
noting the flagpole and the signal pennant which flew from it. Jason told his 
soldiers to wait while he himself dismounted and glanced around, puzzled 
by the emptiness of the town and by the screams coming from the 
amphitheater, which he now listened to curiously. He shook his head; 
another outlying village, another town full of mad apes and crazier humans. 
He strode up to the door of Irnar’s house and knocked. There was no reply. 
He opened the door and entered. 


The main room was empty. “Irnar!” called Jason. “Prefect Irar!” He was 
answered only by silence and the muffled sound from the arena. With an 
expression of displeasure, Jason turned and left the house. 


As Jason emerged from Irar’s home, he glanced around again, puzzled 
and increasingly annoyed. There was another roar from the amphitheater. 
Coming to a quick decision, Jason strode off in that direction. 


Tolar was in very bad shape, shaky and bleeding from cuts over his eyes. 
Burke kept backing away from him, not wanting to hurt Tolar any further, 
but Tolar refused to give up—of course, to do so meant death, but there was 


a look in Tolar’s eyes which said that surrender meant far worse things to 
him than death. He forced the fight to Burke, and the astronaut had no 
choice but to send Tolar down again. This time, Tolar did not move at all. 


The villagers watched, suddenly silent once more. Then, from various 
parts of the amphitheater, voices cried out, “Throw the sword! Throw the 
sword! Throw the sword!” Over and over this was repeated; more and more 
people took up the cry. 


Virdon could hear the roaring; the longer it lasted, the more uncomfortable 
he grew. “What’s happening?” he demanded of the gorilla guard. He might 
have asked the inanimate stones in the ground, for all the response he got. 


Galen watched, not sure if Burke’s seeming victory were much better for 
their situation than a defeat. Imar lifted the sword and threw it out into the 
arena. The crowd screamed. “It’s not how I would have had it,” said Irnar to 
Galen, “but it may all work out for the best.” 


The crowd took up a different chant now. “Kill him! Kill him! Kill him!” 
echoed in the arena as the humans stood, screaming insanely and waving 
clenched fists. Burke stood over the inert body of Tolar; the sword fell at his 
feet and, almost instinctively, he bent down to pick it up. 


Tolar opened his eyes weakly, looking up at Burke, There was frustration 
and humiliation on his face, but not fear. Burke stared down at him, holding 
the sword. They regarded each other, oblivious of the pandemonium around 
them. Burke did not move. 


The frenzy of the villagers grew. “Kill him! Kill him!” they screamed, 
while the eagerly awaited climax to the game was delayed by Burke’s 
hesitation. This was the moment they had come to see. It did not matter to 
them whether Burke killed Tolar or the other way around; it was as Irmar 
had said: they had come to see blood. Dalton was the only spectator still 
sitting, except for Galen and Irnar. The youth remained quiet, surrounded 
by the shouting people, his vision cut off by their standing bodies. 

While this scene formed, Jason entered the amphitheater. He was stopped 
momentarily by the two gorilla guards at the entrance, but, with a curt and 
contemptuous glance, he silenced them. The villagers were making so much 


noise that his questions had to be shouted. The guards shouted an answer 
and pointed in the direction of the Prefect’s Box. Jason followed their gaze 
and saw Irnar. He did not acknowledge the directions from the gorillas— 
after all, they were rural police, inferior in all ways to his own troopers 
from Central City—but headed into the stands and around the amphitheater 
toward Irnar. 


The villagers’ emotion mounted further as they screamed for the kill. 
Burke, suddenly understanding what he was expected to do, turned away 
and threw the sword to the ground. The villagers were momentarily 
appalled; then they shouted their anger and rage at Burke. The insults they 
had hurled at him before were remembered and amplified. Dalton watched, 
too stunned and afraid to stand, unable to see the action, only partially 
aware of what was happening. He tried to understand the change in their 
screams. While all of this was happening, Jason was making his way slowly 
through the furious crowd, clubbing his way among the uncaring humans, 
whose attention was focused on the two men in the arena. 


“T don’t understand,’ murmured Irnar. He was fascinated by Burke’s 
reaction. Galen was about to reply when some commotion nearby attracted 
his attention. He looked off to one side; he was not certain of what he saw 
through the mass of people there. He squinted his eyes just a little and 
waited. A second or two later he was sure. He saw the uniformed gorilla 
moving through the crowd. Galen was stunned by what he saw; Jason was 
well-known to him. General Urko’s chief aide was well-known to almost 
every ape in the empire. And, Galen knew surely, he himself would be well- 
known to Jason. 


The villagers screams were even louder, although that seemed scarcely 
possible to the suddenly frightened Galen. As he watched, the humans 
began moving down through the stands, into the clear central area of the 
arena. It appeared that a riot was about to begin. 


“No!” cried Imar, worried. He waved to the gorillas that stood to either 
side of his box. “No! Stop them! Stop them!” The gorillas moved forward 
to follow the order. 

As the villagers swept down toward the arena, Jason had more difficulty 
getting to the Prefect’s Box. He pushed and clubbed with his fists, but it 
was all he could do to prevent himself from being carried along with them. 


Galen took the opportunity to slip away from the Prefect’s Box. He saw 
that Jason was momentarily blocked and Irnar’s attention was elsewhere. 
Galen moved away from Jason, down toward the arena and the crowd. 


Dalton stood now, unable to maintain his tense paralysis any longer. The 
crowd swept around him. He was completely fascinated by what was 
happening; he felt an unpleasant sense of disgust. 


Burke and Tolar both were menaced by the approaching crowd, Tolar for 
his defeat, Burke for his refusal to carry out the execution. The humans still 
chanted, “Kill him! Kill him! Kill him!” Burke, almost hypnotized by the 
chant, fearful that he might at any second be torn apart by the mob, stooped 
to pick up the sword. His expression was slightly dazed. 


Galen pushed through the crowd and reached Burke’s side. “Galen!” 
cried Burke. 


“No time!” answered the chimpanzee. “Urko’s lieutenant is up there! 
He’ ll recognize us!” 


Burke looked up toward the Prefect’s Box. Jason was talking urgently 
with Irmar, whose expression was startled, then angry. They both started to 
make their way down toward the arena. “Come on, then!” shouted Burke 
over the screaming mob. He and Galen tried to push their way through, 
Burke in the lead. He used the sword threateningly, almost cutting a way 
forward. Meanwhile, the gorillas were trying to rush people out of the 
arena, shoving them toward the entrance. “Out!” cried one gorilla, 
brandishing his rifle. “Everybody out!” He fired the rifle into the air. Near 
him, humans, frightened by this threat, hurried to comply with the ape’s 
direction. A stream of villagers started pouring out of the amphitheater. The 
gorilla moved away to help channel the remainder of the humans. Burke 
and Galen slipped by him as he turned. Another gorilla started toward 
Burke; the astronaut hurled the sword at the ape. While the gorilla ducked, 
Burke and Galen hurried out of the arena among the other townspeople. 


They emerged, panting and bruised. “Virdon,” said Burke. 
“No time!” said Galen, wheezing slightly. “Later!” 


Inside the arena, Irnar and Jason were trying to shove their way through the 
crowd toward the entrance. Jason walked ahead of the prefect, roughly 


hitting the humans, clearing a path. As the two apes came out of the 
amphitheater, they looked around in frustration. Burke and Galen had 
escaped. 


SEVEN 


Jason stood at the window of Irnar’s office, staring out at the street with 
great annoyance. Behind him, Irnar paced nervously. In all of the twenty- 
five years he had been prefect of Kaymak, no one of Jason’s importance 
had ever visited him. And now, the official visit had to happen on the worst 
day of his entire career. From the window came indistinct crowd noises; 
they faded slowly. After a moment, the door opened and a gorilla entered. 
Irmar looked up at the ape. “Well, Morko>?” asked the prefect. 


“We’ve finally managed to clear all the humans off the street,” said the 
gorilla, panting a little, obviously exhausted. 


“Any damage?” asked Imar. “Any injuries?” 
“Nothing serious,” said Morko. “One of my troopers was slightly hurt. 
I’ve never seen the humans so—” 


Jason interrupted the report of the rural officer. “What did you say?” he 
cried, as though he couldn’t believe what he had heard. “A trooper hurt? By 
a human! Don’t you have rifles?” 


Imar tried to soothe Jason’s outrage. “My orders are that weapons are 
used only as a last resort. You may go, Morko.” 


“IT don’t like this,” said Jason in a dangerously quiet voice. The gorilla 
trooper gave him an anxious look, then left Irmar’s office. Jason turned on 
Imar in angry incredulity. “Your reports always described this as a peaceful 
village!” he said. 


“It was!” said Imar, protesting. “I mean, it is! The game wasn’t brought 
to its proper conclusion, that’s why they—” 


Jason had heard enough. Everything about this rural village and its 
prefect sounded to him like sheer lunacy. “Games!” he shouted, slamming 
his fist on Imar’s desk. “You don’t govern with games! You govern with 
this!” He raised his gauntleted hand, fingers open, and slowly closed it 
again into a rock-hard fist. “And you don’t allow two important prisoners to 
escape! I’ve never seen such incompetence!” 


“T don’t believe that I can be held responsible for their escape,” said Irmar 
coolly. He had had enough of Jason’s attitude; he was angry enough to 
forget just how powerful Urko’s aide was. 


“Well, then,” said Jason acidly, “who can I hold responsible? You bring 
him in here, because I have some plans for him.” 


Imar ignored that. “I had no way of knowing that chimpanzee and the 
horse-thief were important prisoners, not until you came.” Imar was 
showing signs of irritation and anxiety. He was swinging Virdon’s metallic 
disk on its thong as he spoke. The habit annoyed Jason. 


“Must you play with that thing?” growled the gorilla. Imar caught the 
disk and stared back angrily at Jason. The silence grew very tense. Irnar’s 
resolution failed him first and he looked away from Jason’s angry eyes. He 
opened his desk drawer and dropped the disk into it. Then he closed and 
locked the drawer. 


“Ts that all right?” asked Imar in a dull voice. 


“Thank you,” said Jason dryly. “Now let’s see the one prisoner you 
havent lost. Not yet, anyway.” He turned and started for the door. Imar 
looked at Jason’s back, his thoughts filled with disdain for the gorilla’s 
crude manner and self-pity for having gotten involved in the entire sorry 
situation. 


On the opposite edge of town from the amphitheater was a thick stand of 
trees that began only a few yards from the last hut in the village. The small 
forest ran on a couple of hundred yards, with only a narrow, grass-covered 
trail through it. In a clearing at the farther edge of this woodland stood 
Tolar’s house. The structure was a rather primitive wooden shack, crude 
even by the standards of the rural humans. Not far from the house, about 
halfway between the building and edge of the woods, stood a well. Dalton 
was at the well, drawing up a bucket of water, which he transferred into 
another bucket. He turned and carried the water toward the house. He did 
not realize that, as he labored, he was watched by two pair of eyes, one pair 
human, the other chimpanzee, staring out from the shelter of the woods. 


Hidden by the underbrush, Galen and Burke watched Dalton enter his 
house. For a moment longer the two held still. Then they crawled back a 


short distance and crouched among the trees. 
“T don’t understand your thinking, Pete,” said Galen. 
“Trust me,” said Burke. 


“But what makes you think they’ll help us? Until now, we’ve been 
nothing but enemies to them, particularly you. You attacked them in the 
clearing, you were held as a criminal in the cage, and you fought Tolar in 
the arena.” 


“T could have killed that man,” said Burke, peeling the bark from a twig 
and staring into the distance. For a few seconds he did not speak. The 
events of the day had been a heavy emotional drain on him. “The crowd 
wanted me to,” he said finally, a trace of sadness in his voice. “He owes me 
something, don’t you think?” 


Tolar had made a separate sleeping area for himself by putting up poles and 
draping heavy, dark material over them. Now his quarters were even darker, 
for he had covered the window with the same thick fabric and closed the 
crude shutters over the outside. Tolar lay on his rough bed, his eyes wide 
open in the gloom, staring into the darkness that covered him. He heard the 
door open and Dalton enter, but he did not move. Dalton pulled back the 
hanging material that separated Tolar from the rest of the living room, and 
light flooded across Tolar’s body. Still, Tolar didn’t turn, didn’t 
acknowledge in any way his son’s presence. 


“Father?” said Dalton. “Fresh water from the well?” 


There was no response from Tolar. There was not even a flicker in the 
man’s eyes to indicate that Tolar had heard his son speak. Dalton looked at 
his father for a moment, troubled. Then he made a decision and crossed to 
Tolar’s window. 


“You should have some light in here,” said Dalton. 
“Leave it closed.” 

“But, Father,” said the youth, pulling back the dark fabric. 
“Do as I say.” 

“This darkness is unhealthy.” 


Tolar’s breath was exhaled in a sudden burst. “The dead have no need of 
light,” he said bitterly. 


“And the living?” asked Dalton, pushing open the shutters. 


“He disgraced me, Dalton,” said Tolar, his voice filled with 
recrimination. “Why didn’t he use the sword? Why? It is something I 
cannot understand. The man was no coward.” 


Dalton couldn’t answer immediately. He, too, wondered the same thing. 
When he did reply, his words were hesitant. He was trying to express ideas 
he had not thought out fully. “I’m... not sure, Father,” he said. “I think . . 
.” He broke off, grappling with concepts entirely foreign to what he had 
always been taught. “I keep remembering things Mother said. Secret things 
she’d tell a small boy because she couldn’t tell you. About violence and 
killing and what is right and wrong. She tried to make me understand that 
there are other ways to prove one’s manhood.” 


“Your mother could know little of that,” said Tolar. 
“Perhaps more than either you or I,” said Dalton. 


Tolar dismissed the idea. “I’m a dead man who breathes,” he said, “and 
he did this to me.” 


“He spared your life, Father,” said Dalton. “Can that really be bad?” 


“Without honor, a man should not live. He took my honor and left me my 
life. You think that could be good, Dalton? Did you hear the people of our 
village, our neighbors, yelling for my blood? Do you think I can walk 
among them now?” 


Dalton, more confused than ever, didn’t know how to answer that. His 
father was indeed humiliated in the eyes of the people of Kaymak. More 
importantly, Tolar was humiliated in his own eyes. Dalton’s arguments 
meant nothing to his father. Instead, Dalton turned and silently left the 
sleeping area, letting the drapery fall closed again. Tolar continued to stare 
silently up at the ceiling. Dalton went into the main room. He stood there, 
alone, by the window; he stared out, confused .. . 


Virdon, his back to the street, was leaning against the bars and thinking. He 
had grown tired of pacing the small cage like a wild animal. Suddenly, he 
was hit with a staggering blow to the back of his head. He cried out and 


tumbled forward as someone prodded him in the back. He rolled across the 
cage and came to a stop against the solid wall, rubbing his head. He got to 
his feet, facing his attacker, breathing heavily. 


Jason and Imar were opening the door to the cage. The door swung open 
and the two apes entered, under the watchful gaze of four armed gorilla 
guards. Jason held a rifle, with which he had just hit Virdon; now he walked 
menacingly toward him while Irmar looked on, somewhat dismayed at the 
gorilla’s unnecessary viciousness. “Where did your friends go?” said Jason 
in a surly voice. “Where is your meeting place?” 


Virdon held himself upright, although the pain in his head made him 
dizzy and sick. He glared up at Jason. “When you questioned me before, I 
told you that there wasn’t any meeting place,” he said. “If you didn’t 
believe me then, you won’t believe me now.” 

“T don’t believe you now,” said Jason. 


“And there’s no way I can possibly persuade you that I’m telling the 
truth, so I won’t even try.” 


“T might be persuaded,” said Jason roughly, “if you told the truth.” 
“There isn’t any meeting place,” said Virdon. 


“You'll tell me where it is, or I’II—” Jason raised his rifle and turned it, 
preparatory to giving Virdon another clout with the butt end. 


Imar raised a hand. “Jason,” he said, “I don’t approve of this method of 
interrogating the prisoner.” 


Jason ignored Irnar’s objection. “I’m not very much interested in your 
approval,” he said to the prefect. Then he turned back to Virdon. “I’m 
giving you good warning. I have had a good deal of training, and I can 
promise you that you’ll talk before much longer. The condition you’ll be in 
at that time is entirely up to you.” 


“T forbid this!” cried Imar. “I’m still prefect in this village, and you’re 
under my jurisdiction.” 


Jason tured sharply, glaring at Imar for a moment. “You don’t have any 
jurisdiction, you clumsy country chimp! Talk to Urko, if you have any 
doubt about who has precedence here. You’ll be lucky to get out of his 
office with your head on your shoulders. I won’t hear any more of your 
empty threats, Irnar. I advise you to enjoy your title, Prefect, because you 


will no longer have it, once I make my report.” Jason turned and stalked out 
of the cage. 


Virdon glanced at Irnar. “Thanks,” said Virdon. 


Imar whirled to face the astronaut. He gave a cry of anguish, seeing his 
peaceful future vanishing, his one dream of contentment ruined. “Why did 
you ever come here?” he shouted. Then he turned and left the cage. The 
door was locked again by one of the guards. 


Moving quickly, Burke and Galen ran from the woods, raced across the 
open area, and reached Tolar’s house. They listened for a few moments, but 
there was only silence. The two looked at each other. Burke shrugged. 


Inside the house, Dalton sat alone in the main room. Tolar had not stirred 
or said anything further. The dark drapery remained undisturbed. The youth 
stared at it, lost in thought. He was startled by a knock at the door. He 
glanced in that direction, puzzled, wondering who it could be. Tolar and 
Dalton had received few visitors, despite the father’s previous glory. With 
many broken, confused thoughts spinning in his mind, Dalton got up and 
went to the door. He opened it and was even more surprised to see Burke. 
Galen stood to one side, out of sight. 

“Can we come in?” asked Burke. 

Dalton hesitated, turning to look at the somber barrier his father had 
erected. Finally Dalton nodded and stood away from the door. Burke 
entered; when Galen followed, Dalton reacted with even greater 
astonishment. For a few seconds, he could only stare at the young 
chimpanzee. 

“T want to speak to your—” said Burke. He broke off when he saw the 
way Dalton was responding to Galen’s presence. “Oh,” said Burke, “this is 
my friend, Galen.” 

Dalton was confused. “Friend?” he asked. “An ape?” 

“Don’t let his appearance fool you,” said Burke. 

Galen smiled, understanding what the young wrestler was feeling. He 
was not at all insulted. “Oh, yes,” he said. “It’s quite possible. Hello.” Galen 
held out his hand to Dalton. 


“Hello,” said Dalton, more out of reflex than social grace. Hesitantly, 
though, he held out his own hand. 


The young man and the young ape shook hands. Now, suddenly, Dalton 
smiled broadly, as though he had made a great discovery. It was, indeed, 
merely a confirmation of something he had always suspected. “Yes,” he 
said. “It is possible, isn’t it?” 

“Look,” said Burke, “we need your father’s help. Yours, too.” 

“What kind of help could we be?” asked Dalton curiously. 

“Our friend’s in the cage,” explained Galen. “We have to get him out.” 


“No.” Burke, Galen, and Dalton turned to see Tolar, who stood in front of 
the dark curtain. “No,” said Tolar again, this time more forcefully. He was 
very tense and angry; his hands were clenched at his sides and his face had 
flushed a deep red color. He glared directly at Burke. 


“You have disgraced me,” said Tolar in an anguished voice. “We will not 
help you disgrace the prefect, too.” He tured to Galen with a touch of 
deference. “We are loyal citizens here,” he said, not knowing Galen’s 
relationship to Burke. 

“Listen to me for a moment,” said Burke, not yet understanding Tolar’s 
reluctance to help them. “My friend’s a human being. He’|I be taken back to 
Central City and Urko will have him killed.” 

“He’s a stranger,” said Tolar. “We owe him nothing. He is a criminal. We 
have no debt to him.” 

“You owe me something!” said Burke hotly. “You owe me your life!” 

Tolar walked across the room until he was very close to Burke. He 
looked into the astronaut’s eyes as he had before throwing the dirt in 
Burke’s face, as he had in the arena. On each occasion Tolar’s reasons had 
been different, but his expression had been the same, the same as it was 
now—determined and proud. He spoke, and his voice was tight and filled 
with bitterness. “For that I tell you to leave my house!” he said. 

“No, Father!” said Dalton sharply, almost without thinking. 

Startled, Tolar whirled, staring at Dalton in shock. 

“He'll stay,” said Dalton. “And if I can, I’ll help him.” 


There was a long moment of silence as the man stared at his son, not 
knowing what to say. The youth was only a little smaller than his father. 
They were nearly matched in strength; only Tolar’s vastly greater 
experience allowed him to defeat Dalton in their practice wrestling matches 
—that, and, of course, Dalton’s natural reluctance. But now, with Dalton 
asserting himelf, Tolar was at a loss. “So,” he said finally, “you are taking 
on the authority of father.” 


“T am sorry,” said Dalton, anguished. The situation was very difficult for 
him. He had never contradicted his father in this way before. “You have 
retired to your bedroom. You said that you were no longer among the living. 
Well, this man’s friend is among the living, and he needs help.” 


“This is your decision?” asked Tolar. 
“T can’t turn them away,” said Dalton. 


Tolar looked from Dalton to Burke. Slowly, his proud demeanor almost 
visibly altered. His shoulders slumped slightly, and he turned slowly and 
went back through the curtain, into his sleeping area. 


Jason was making use of Irnar’s desk, writing his report. He barely glanced 
up as Imar entered the hut. Jason continued to write. Imar glared; the 
implicit insult of Jason’s working at Irnar’s own desk and the omitted 
acknowledgment of Irnar’s presence were clear enough. 


“The approach you were taking with that man would not have worked,” 
said Imar, attempting to be firm with Jason. The gorilla didn’t bother to 
reply. Irmar pressed on. “Some men do not respond to force. I have made a 
study of human behavior. I have had a good long time to observe them.” 

“You’ll have your opportunity to tell Urko all about your studies,” said 
Jason contemptuously. “It will get you nowhere. Urko doesn’t share your 
tender concern for humans.” 

“My way is practicial,” said Irmnar. “It controls humans with the minimum 
effort and cost.” 

Jason gave a short laugh. “Yes, yes, of course,” he said. “That’s precisely 
what I’m putting in my report. I saw an example at the arena.” 

“The people reacted that way because they need a death to finish off their 
games,” said Imar. “They didn’t get it.” 


Jason put down his stylus with exaggerated calm. He looked up at Imar; 
his expression was ugly. “I’m very, very sick of hearing about your games. 
Imar!” he said. 


“But it’s true!” protested the prefect. “Human nature! Violence! 
Aggression! Hostility! My way keeps them from—” 


Jason interrupted the flow of Imar’s arguments. “You’re raving,” he said. 
He was about to add something, when he suddenly slapped the top of the 
desk. “I’m such an idiot!” he cried. “Your way,” he said, in response to 
Imar’s questioning stare. “Your humans want a death. We should let them 
have the prisoner.” 


“But I thought your orders were to capture the two humans and the 
chimpanzee and return them to Central City,” said Irmar. “Don’t you have to 
keep him protected until Urko can question him?” 


“Officially, yes,” said Jason, letting his voice trail off meaningfully. Irnar 
looked at him for a long moment, then grinned. 


“You needn’t send in that report, either, Lieutenant,” said Irnar. 


Jason looked up with a good deal of distaste. “I am General Urko’s 
lieutenant,” he said slowly. “At least, sometimes I am described that way. 
More accurately, I am his aide de camp and his military liaison office on 
detached duty. My own rank is colonel. Even a raw gorilla recruit would 
know that from the insignia on my uniform.” 


“That’s beside the point,” said Imar excitedly. Jason’s expression 
indicated that he did not agree, but the prefect went on anyway. “I have a 
feeling that I may be able to stay on as prefect. You’re going to see how my 
theory works.” Jason only nodded doubtfully. 


Curtains were drawn over the windows in Tolar’s house, protection in the 
unlikely event that someone from the village approached the house while 
Burke and Galen were still there. Tolar had retired to his separate quarters. 
Galen sat by one window, the curtain drawn back just enough so that he 
could peer out. Dalton and Burke were seated by the fireplace, in which a 
fire had been built to chase the sharp coolness of the evening. Burke 
whittled on a stick and Dalton added another bit of wood to the fire. 


“Humans more important than apes?” Dalton asked incredulously. “There 
really was such a time?” 


Burke shrugged. “I was there,” he said. 


“What happened?” 
“T don’t know,” said Burke, staring into the fire. “That’s something we’ve 
been trying to learn since we got here. Information, history . . . all of that 


seems to be jumbled and scrambled and lost. But I can guess. War. Killing. 
Men destroyed each other. Themselves.” 


“But the arena,” objected Dalton. “You didn’t kill my father. And you 
could have. You were supposed to.” 


“T had no reason to kill him,” said Burke. 


“Tt’s the way of the games,” said Dalton. “Ever since I can remember, 
that has been the way.” 


Burke repeated his statement quietly. “I had no reason to kill him.” 

Dalton looked at him for several seconds, touched by Burke’s sentiments, 
yet troubled. He rose, his inner feelings in conflict. He went to the window 
beside Galen and looked out. Then he glanced back at Burke. “In your time, 
did all humans feel this way about killing?” he asked. 

“Tt depended on the war,” said Burke. “But there were always some who 
wouldn’t kill for any reason. Conscientious objectors. Pacifists. Whatever 
label people stuck on them, they all meant pretty much the same thing; that 
these people figured human life was just too special.” 

Dalton glanced at Galen. “Do you understand this?” he asked. 

“I’ve never understood the need to kill,” said the chimpanzee. “It’s a 
thing for humans.” 

“My mother was a... ‘pacifist,’ I think,” said Dalton. 

“Do you remember her?” asked Burke gently. 

“Of course,” said Dalton. “I was young, but she told me things. Father 
doesn’t understand, but I try—” 

“Wait a minute,” said Galen, raising one hand. 

“No, really,” said Dalton, misunderstanding. “I sometimes think about 
what my mother—” 


Galen was listening intently. He cut off Dalton again. “Horse,” murmured 
the chimpanzee. “Someone coming.” He moved quickly away from the 
window. 

“Hurry!” said Dalton. Burke looked at Galen for a moment. There was 
nowhere to hide in the cabin, with the possible exception of Tolar’s shut-off 
area. But it was not likely that Tolar would let the fugitives hide there. They 
ran for the back door. Dalton watched them, concerned for their safety. In a 
few seconds, he heard the sound of a horse walking. The sound stopped; a 
short time later there was a knock at the front door. Dalton opened it. Irnar 
entered, and the young human nodded his head respectfully. 

“Prefect,” said Dalton. 

“How is your father, Dalton?” asked Irnar. Before the youth could 
answer, Tolar pulled back the drapery and appeared. “Ah,” said the ape, 
“Tolar. How are you?” 

“T am ashamed, Prefect.” 

“No, no,” said Irnar. “I won’t have it. The champion of Kaymak all these 
years. Such a glorious career.” 

“All careers come to an end,” said Tolar. “Mine should have, but didn’t. 
Not in the way I deserved.” 

“No,” said Irnar musingly. “But it was the man who fought you, he 
should be ashamed. Not you.” 

“Yes,” said Tolar. “I. . .” His voice trailed off. He glanced at Dalton, a 
mixture of emotions running through him. He hesitated, then looked back at 
Irnar. “Prefect,” he said, “I—” 

Dalton could guess what his father was about to say. He wondered if 
Burke and Galen had remained close enough to listen to the conversation 
and to run if it became dangerous. “I think you should lie down, Father,” 
said the youth. 

Tolar looked at his son. “I think he should know—” 

Dalton interrupted. “There’s nothing for him to know,” he said. “The 
prefect needn’t be bothered with every detail of our lives. It is nothing.” 

Imar’s eyes closed slightly. He glanced from one human to the other. “I 
am concerned for your welfare,” he said. “What is this ‘nothing’ ?” 


“My father’s disgrace,” said Dalton smoothly. “You cannot imagine how 
much it troubles him.” 


Imar shook his head. “I knew it would,” he said. “Your father is a most 
proud man. But, Tolar, it will be forgotten. Your shame will be washed 
away, I promise. The games tonight will make the people forget.” 


Dalton gave Imar a quick glance. “Tonight?” he asked. 


“Yes,” said Irmar, turning to Dalton and smiling. “The torches will be lit 
and you will bring honor back to your family. You will fight the friend of 
the man who disgraced your father. And this time there will be a death. Is 
that understood? I want no error. There will be a death.” With that, Irmar 
turned and left the house. 

A moment later, the back door opened and Galen and Burke entered, 
standing just within the doorway, disturbed, looking at Dalton. 

Dalton was stunned by the prefect’s announcement and stood staring into 
space as Tolar came to him, proudly putting his arm around his son’s 
shoulder. 


EIGHT 


The cool dusk was marked by the first faint flush of stars. In the west, the 
sky was still bright red where the setting sun had burnt it. Virdon sat on the 
floor of the cage, pushing the straw around idly. He was slumped 
disconsolately against a wall; after the clout he had taken from Jason’s rifle, 
he had not come near the bars. His attention was aroused by the sound of a 
key being placed in the door’s lock. He looked up. 

Morko, the gorilla guard, was opening the door. Behind the gorilla stood 
Imar. There was a second gorilla standing guard near the prefect. Virdon 
looked at them without much interest. Irnar entered the cage and walked 
over to the man. He looked down at him with a sense of compassion. “I’d 
like to speak to you for a moment, if I may,” he said. 

“It’s your town,” said Virdon, shrugging. 

“T can understand your hostility toward me,” said the prefect. Virdon only 
looked at the floor in silence. “You say you are from another time, I hear,” 
continued Irnar. “You and the other human. This is what Jason told me.” 


“Yes,” said Virdon. 
“Ts it better than now?” asked Irnar. 
“Tt’s different. And it’s home.” 


“Yes, I can understand that. As this is home to me. And that’s the reason I 
—” Irnar broke off sadly. “I’m sorry you ever came to my village. Any of 
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you. 


Virdon answered flatly. “No sorrier than I am. We had no choice. From 
the moment you picked up that magnetic disk and put it in your pocket, I 
had to get it back.” 

Imar looked at him in surprise. “It was that?” he asked. “That little thing? 
That’s why Galen came to—? I wish he had simply told me. I’d have given 
him the thing with my blessing. It meant nothing to me. Instead, that disk 
has caused us all an untold amount of grief. So foolish.” 


“You can still do it,” said Virdon. “Just give me the disk and let me go.” 


Imar shook his head sadly. “Give you the disk? So that you can be free to 
search for your home, while I lose mine? I’m sorry. Truly. But the time for 
free choice is past.” 

“Tt never is,” said Virdon. “Not for intelligent minds.” 

“Sometimes,” said Irnar, “there comes a time for action.” 

“Not unreasoned action,” said the human. 


“What happens now is not the result of whim,” said Irnar gruffly. “I can 
assure you of that.” 


“What happens now?” 


There was no answer from the prefect. Imar signaled the gorilla guards 
that he was finished and left the cage. Morko locked the cage again and 
walked off with Imar, leaving the second gorilla to stand sentry duty. 


Galen and Burke moved stealthily along the street. There were still a few 
people about, but these were concerned only with getting to their houses 
and supper. No one noticed the chimpanzee and the astronaut as they moved 
closer to the cage, walking in the shelter of the huts’ shadows. One of 
Jason’s gorillas crossed the street ahead of them. They took refuge against 
the side of a building, peering around. “It’s impossible,” said Burke under 
his breath. 


“Tt’s possible,” said Galen, unaware that he was voicing Burke’s unheard 
sentiment. “How can we do it?” 


“T don’t know,” said the astronaut. “But it has to be before night falls. 
And we can’t swing it alone. You’re the one who came up with the plan to 
—” Burke broke off thoughtfully. “Wait a minute. I’ll be back as soon as I 
can.” He turned and ran, leaving Galen alone, worried, and watching. 


Some time later, Burke arrived at Tolar’s house, out of breath from his run. 
He rushed up to the house and opened the door. He burst into the main 
room, which was unoccupied. “Dalton!” cried Burke. There was only 
silence. “Dalton! Tolar!” 


He hurried to the drapery that shut off Tolar’s bedroom, opened it, 
glanced in, then went back out to the main room. His idea was in jeopardy; 


he had not counted on the house being deserted. He looked around in 
frustration, trying to plan his next move. 


There was a small graveyard near the edge of town. The markers stood in 
rows like sentinels. Near one particular grave, a huge figure was kneeling. It 
was Dalton, alone. He was lost in thought; anguish and helplessness showed 
on his face. 

After a while, during which Dalton was lost in solitary meditation, 
another figure approached from behind, standing there for a moment, 
watching the thoughtful young man. It was Tolar. Dalton was as yet 
unaware of his father’s presence. 

“T loved your mother very much,” said Tolar finally. 


Dalton glanced up at Tolar, then looked at the grave. “What would she 
tell me to do?” 

“A man is not a woman,” said Tolar. “Even if she were alive today, she 
could not do your thinking for you.” 

“She said there was no honor in killing,” said Dalton. 

“She said. But she loved me, Dalton. And she would never have noticed 
me, except for the games. I would have been nothing, except for the 
games.” 


“That’s not true, Father,” said Dalton earnestly. “You would have made 
some other life for yourself.” 

Tolar stared at his hands and shook his head. “Doing what?” he asked. 
“Have you not lived well, because of my success?” 

“How many have you killed, Father?” asked Dalton. 

“The prefect created the games. They brought peace to the village. That 
is a blessing.” 

“That is beside the point,” said Dalton. “Do you even know? How many 
men have you slain?” 

“As many as I have fought,” said Tolar impatiently. “As you will tonight. 
In the arena, it will all look differently.” 


“But I have no reason to kill him,” said Dalton, remembering Burke’s 
words. 


“Tt’s the way of the game,” said Tolar. 
“Ts it?” asked Dalton, not believing it for a moment any longer. 


The last traces of the sun’s rays were vanishing, and the sky was turning 
from dark blue to black as Dalton arrived at the house of the prefect. Inside, 
after Irnar admitted the youth, there was an uncomfortable silence. Irnar 
studied Dalton, not quite sure what to make of him. Dalton was rather 
uncomfortable at suddenly doing this rash thing. 

“T wanted to talk to you, Prefect,” he said. 

“T know that you have a strange reluctance about fighting in the games,” 
said Imar pensively. “Strange for the son of the great Tolar.” 

“That is possibly my mother’s influence,” said Dalton quietly. 

“Tt is the nature of man to kill,” said Imar. “That is something that has 
been demonstrated to the satisfaction of every scientific investigator.” 

“Then why didn’t the stranger kill my father?” 

“Perhaps there is some unkown explanation,” said Irnar. “These strangers 
are fugitives and criminals, after all. They are desperate. Perhaps the 
stranger accepted a bribe, or something of that sort. Not that I’m trying to 
implicate Tolar, you understand. But possibly there was some illegal contact 
with another inhabitant of our village. Who knows? Who can tell the ways 
of humans?” 

“T don’t believe it,” said Dalton. 

“What exactly do you want from me?” 

It was difficult for Dalton to get the words out, but it was something he 
had to do. “Prefect,” he said, stammering, “I . . . I think the games are 
wrong. I think maybe that killing is wrong.” 

Imar completely lost his patience with the young man. “Not in the 
games!” he cried. 

“Always, my mother said. Always. I never understood until now, Prefect. 
But the stranger didn’t kill, and now I know that my mother was right.” He 
paused for a moment as he gathered his courage. “Prefect, I’m not going to 
fight.” 

Imar stared at him, amazed at Dalton’s impudence. “I order you!” 


“T can’t,” said Dalton, his sudden courage used up. He felt weary. “It’s 
wrong. And I have to tell the others in the village. I have to make them 
understand that it’s wrong, too.” 


“You'll do no such thing!” shouted Imar. “You are directly attacking me 
and my system of government. You are being rebellious. Be careful what 
you say, Dalton.” 


“The people have to know what has been shown to me,” said Dalton. 
“They have to know that the games are wrong, that killing is wrong—” 


Imar was incredulous. In a fury, he rushed to fling open the door and call 
out. “Sergeant!” he shouted. “Sergeant! This human has broken curfew!” 
He looked at Dalton. “That’s all I need. . .” 


Tolar’s main room was no longer deserted. The huge human paced across 
the floor, raging. Near him stood Burke. Tolar was nearly out of his mind 
with hatred. Burke watched and listened carefully; somehow he had to get 
through to Tolar. 


That seemed unlikely, in Tolar’s present frame of mind. “Destroyer!” he 
cried. “Destroyer of me! Destroyer of my son!” Tolar stopped his frantic 
pacing, breathing heavily. He turned to face Burke. Tolar’s hands clenched 
and unclenched, and he flushed with anger. Burke backed away a step or 
two, warily, as Tolar slowly moved toward him. 

“Easy, Tolar, easy,” said Burke in his most conciliatory voice. He was 
trying to avoid setting the man off entirely. The one thing he didn’t need 
was a rematch of their battle in the arena. “Just relax, Tolar, just—” 

Tolar had other ideas. “You tell him killing is bad! What have you done 
but kill? You killed my honor! You killed my son’s manhood! You—” 

“Wrong, Tolar, wrong,” said Burke, frightened by Tolar’s intensity. He 
raised his hands as though to ward off the man’s savage emotional outburst. 

Tolar had had enough debating. With a snarl he leaped for Burke, his 
hands outstretched to catch and twist the smaller man’s neck. 

The door opened and Galen ran in, sizing up the situation as quickly as 
possible. Burke was going into a defensive crouch, his knees slightly bent, 
his arms hanging loosely at his sides. “Tolar!” cried Galen. “Tolar, don’t!” 
Tolar stopped at the unexpected interruption. He momentarily halted his 


advance on Burke to see what the voice behind him meant. “Tolar!” said 
Galen. “Your son! He was arrested! He’s been put in the cage!” 


There was only stunned silence from Tolar. He didn’t know how to deal 
with this latest and most unexpected turn of events. 


“Tolar!” said Galen, trying to stir the man to positive action. “Your son’s 
been arrested!” 


The news finally penetrated. Tolar tried desperately to understand. 
“Dalton? In the cage?” 


“Yes,” said Galen. “Because he was against the games.” 


Tolar’s anger and outrage grew. He forgot the fury he had felt for Burke, 
now that it was turned in a new direction. “In the cage? My son?” His voice 
became almost a scream. “My son?” 


Virdon once again had company in the cage. This time, however, it was 
neither Imar nor Jason. It was Dalton, and the young human was a prisoner, 
also. Virdon was trying to catch up on the activities of his friends, whom he 
hadn’t seen since much earlier that day. “Did they have any kind of scheme 
or plan?” he asked. 

“No,” said Dalton. “At least, none that I heard.” 

Virdon chewed his lip while he thought. The situation in Kaymak, as 
peaceful as the village had appeared to be, had turned into one of the most 
perilous the three fugitives had ever experienced. “If they’re smart,” said 
Virdon, “they’ ll just take off.” 

Dalton didn’t understand Virdon’s words. “ “Take off’?” 

“Go away,” said Virdon. “Leave. An expression from my time.” 

“In your time,” said Dalton. “If there had been no killing then, men might 
still be important now. That’s true?” 

Virdon glanced at Dalton. In all of his travels about the ape empire, 
Virdon had met very few humans or apes who understood that simple truth. 
“Tt’s possible,” said Virdon after a moment. 

Dalton thought for several seconds. “It could still happen,” he said. 
Virdon looked at the young man, realizing that there was more depth to 
Dalton than he had first guessed. 


Two gorillas stood on guard outside the cage. One of the apes nudged the 
other and pointed down the street. “Look,” he said. His companion looked 
and saw Tolar striding down the street toward them. His bearing and quick 
pace indicated that he was in a dangerous mood. 


“No closer,” said the first gorilla, raising his rifle as Tolar came near 
them. 


“T want to see my son,” said Tolar, his voice almost a growl. 


“Nobody sees the prisoners,” said the guard. “And no humans are 
allowed on the streets.” 


“He’s my son,” said Tolar. “I want to see him!” He stepped even closer. 
The other gorilla moved up, confronting Tolar with another rifle. “Don’t do 
it, Tolar,” said the second gorilla. “You were a great fighter. Go back to 
your home.” 


“Please,” said the man. “All I ask of you—both of you—is a little pity. 
Pity on a poor human whose son has been condemned to—” By now, he 
had gained the attention of both apes, who had known and appreciated his 
superior talents for many years. They listened to him in a way that was 
generally reserved for their ape friends. Tolar had won a grudging amount 
of respect, even from these most ungenerous gorillas. 


It was while Tolar was speaking that Burke and Galen leaped out from 
their hiding place. They both attacked the first gorilla, knowing that neither 
of them could tackle a gorilla one-to-one. Together they dragged the guard 
to the ground. 


The second guard turned toward them with a roar. Tolar struck him on the 
side of the head, sending the ape to the ground with one blow. He dove for 
the gorilla even as the ape tried to get to his feet. Tolar clasped his hands 
together and clubbed the gorilla unconscious. The human got to his feet, not 
even breathing hard. He looked toward Galen, Burke, and the first gorilla. 


The gorilla was struggling with Burke. Galen had rolled away from the 
conflict. It was clear that Burke was having difficulty at close quarters with 
the massive gorilla. Tolar jumped in, grabbed the ape, and knocked him out 
with two punches. Galen quickly bent down and got the key to the cage. 


While Galen hurried to the cage, Virdon and Dalton anxiously 
encouraged him. Galen unlocked the door and the two human prisoners 


both hurried out. 
Dalton rushed to his father’s side. “Father, I—” 


“J don’t understand you,” said Tolar, “and I never will. But no one should 
put you in the cage for that.” 


“T don’t think that I could ask more from you than tolerance,” said 
Dalton. “I don’t expect to have your approval.” 


Burke came over to them. “TI hate to break up this reconciliation,” he said 
worriedly, “but we’d better move, and now.” 


“What are we going to do?” asked Dalton, who, like Virdon, was in the 
dark about any plans Burke and Galen might have formulated. Before 
Burke could answer, a shot rang out; a cloud of dust was kicked up near 
their feet. The small group looked down the street to see a sergeant of the 
gorilla garrison with his rifle pointing directly at them. He was preparing to 
fire again. Once more the crash of the rifle split the air as the four humans 
and single chimpanzee jumped for cover. The bullet bit into the floor of the 
cage. The gorilla sergeant ran toward the escaped prisoners. 


Burke led the way as they rushed away from the sergeant in the direction 
of Imar’s house, by way of the back alley along the huts’ rear sides. Once 
more the rifle shot was heard, although the gorilla was being left further 
behind every second. 


The gunfire aroused the curiosity of Jason and Irnar, who were arguing in 
the prefect’s living room. They rushed outside, Jason drawing his pistol as 
he did. The four humans and Galen suddenly appeared in front of them, 
dashing across the street toward the astonished apes. “Stop!” cried Jason. 
“Stop, before I shoot!” Burke raised a hand and the party came to a halt. 
They hesitated in front of the prefect’s house. 


Tolar pushed his way to the front, coming close to Jason. He was 
intentionally blocking the gorilla’s view of the others. “No! No!” he cried. 
He turned to look over his shoulder. “Run! Now!” Jason fired. Tolar was hit 
at close range but he would not be stopped. After hesitating another 
moment, the others ran off down the street, Jason turned to fire at them, but 
Tolar, badly wounded, blood covering his chest and abdomen, grabbed him. 
The human and the ape struggled wordlessly, Jason still holding his pistol. 


The gorilla sergeant came running up on his short legs. He raised his 
rifle, then lowered it. Irnar grabbed the gorilla’s arm and silently shook his 
head. The sergeant looked up at Irnar, clearly puzzled, unable to understand 
why the prefect was preventing him from aiding Jason. 


Tolar and Jason still battled, grunting and panting from the heavy task of 
trying to control the weapon. Tolar’s grasp on Jason’s wrist tightened. The 
pistol fell to the ground with a dull clatter. 


“Now, Prefect? Shall I shoot him?” asked the worried sergeant. 
“No,” said Irnar. 

“But—” 

“No,” said the prefect again, coldly. 


The villagers were drawn out by the commotion, as well. Disregarding 
the curfew, they gathered in a mob around the struggling pair in the street. 


Tolar scrabbled for the pistol. Jason pushed him aside, sweeping up the 
pistol as Tolar staggered toward him again. The human wrapped the gorilla 
in a tight bear hug. The pistol fired, and after a moment Jason slumped in 
Tolar’s hold. The human moved his arms apart, no longer supporting the 
gorilla’s dead body. Jason fell into the dust at Tolar’s feet, shot fatally 
through the chest. Tolar turned, his eyes filled with pain, and looked toward 
Imar. The man reached out one hand beseechingly; then he, too, collapsed 
to the ground, dead. 


Imar stared at the scene impassively for a long moment. He knelt beside 
Jason’s body and saw that the gorilla was dead. Then he glanced toward 
Tolar’s bloody corpse, feeling a genuine sense of loss. “Nobly sacrificed, 
my friend.” he murmured. 


The sergeant moved to kneel beside Irnar. He made a quick examination 
of his own. He was shocked when he looked up at Irnar. “He’s dead,” said 
the gorilla. 


Imar was calm, secure in his superiority and greater intelligence. He was 
also pleased that everything about the matter had been tied up, more or less 
neatly, by this unexpected turn of events. There was the matter of the 
escaped prisoners, but only Jason and Irmar knew of the importance of 
Burke, Virdon, and Galen. As for Dalton, he was imprisoned merely for 
“breaking curfew,” and no humans had actually seen the young man in the 


cage, “Umm, yes,” said Imar. “As you saw, he died a hero’s death, fighting 
a crazed human.” 


“But I could have—” 


Imar raised a hand calmly. “Sergeant, your bravery is not in question. I 
will see that you are properly mentioned in my official report.” 


“Thank you,” said the sergeant, confused but willing to be honorably 
cited. 


“We must not let unfortunate incidents like this interfere with our normal 
routines,” said Irnar. He made a gesture of dismissal to the gorilla, then 
glanced up. Around them, watching, were the human villagers of Kaymak. 
There was an audible “ahh” passing through the crowd, a collective sigh. 
This was the climax they had been denied in the arena. Tolar and Jason 
were the deaths they had needed to witness. 


The next day, Virdon, Burke, Galen, and Dalton were walking along the 
trail that led to the clearing where the fugitives had first seen the youth and 
his father wrestling. They moved silently through the late autumn woods 
until they reached the clearing. Gradually, from the distance, the sound of a 
galloping horse grew louder. Galen heard it first, but soon the others could 
make it out as well. Virdon stopped them. “Someone is in a real hurry, 
riding that fast along a trail this bad. Come on,” he said. They hurried off 
the path, into the underbrash where they could be out of sight. They hid 
themselves and waited. After a few moments Dalton grew nervous. The 
horse’s hooves were coming closer. He made a decision, rose, and started 
out into the clearing. Virdon tried to grab one of the young man’s arms. 
Dalton looked at him. “No,” he said quietly. “Please, no.” 


Virdon let the young man go. Dalton stepped out into the clearing; the 
others remained where they were, watching him. 


Dalton waited as the sound of the galloping horse was almost upon him. 
Suddenly, Irnar emerged from the trees, into the clearing. He pulled his 
horse to a halt when he saw Dalton, who walked up to him. 


“What of my father?” he asked. 
“He was a brave man,” said Imar simply. 
Dalton studied the prefect’s face. “And the games?” 


Imar sighed deeply. “I’m afraid they died with him. Perhaps there is a 
better way to govern.” 


“There must be,” said Dalton. 


There was a long moment of silence as they looked at each other. “Tell 
your friends that I have never met them, and they have never met me,” said 
Irnar. 


“Yes, Prefect.” 


Imar reached into his pocket, extracted something, and handed it to 
Dalton. “And wish them good luck from me,” he said. He suddenly wheeled 
his horse around and rode back down the path. Dalton stood watching him 
go and then glanced down at the object in his hand. Resting in his palm was 
the magnetic disk on its leather thong. 

Later, after some walking through the woods guided by Dalton, the party 
stopped at a fork in the trail. “You sure you won’t go with us?” asked 
Burke. 


Dalton nodded. “There’s so much for me to think about. So much I still 
don’t understand,” he said. 

“Tt could be dangerous here for you,” said Virdon. 

Dalton paused, thinking hard. “That isn’t important,” he said. “What is . . 
. important... I think... is that killing should stop.” He paused again, 
having difficulty articulating his feelings. “People should know that. Killing 
should stop. Well, I guess I won’t be seeing you. Good luck.” 

“You never know,” said Burke. “We may pop back in on you sometime.” 


“T hope so,” said Dalton. He turned and walked off in the direction of his 
home. Virdon, Burke, and Galen watched him go. 


“A beginning, I guess,” said Burke. 


“Who can tell?” asked Virdon, smiling. “The world seems to be able to 
use all it can get.” He pointed off down the right fork, which Dalton said 
went on almost due south. With an audible sigh from Galen, the three 
fugitives shouldered their packs more comfortably and continued their 
march. 


